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TWO YEARS APART. 

BY V1BUI.VJA P. TOWNSK.\l>. 

I. 

’** Christine, ayIII you go out on the lake this 
evening? It’s a splendid night for a sail.” 
j The young lady, thus interrogated, sat by 
>one of the front chamber windows of a large 
5 and handsome country residence. Her feel 
^rested on an ottoman, and she was surveying 
>the rosettes which mounted a pair of daintily 
^embroidered slippers, with a languid air and an 
>absent, half dissatisfied expression. 

I At her brother’s question she turned and 
>looked out of the window, and the summer 
^evening revealed its beauty and its glory to the 
Jeycs of Christine Jarvys. 

> The house was situated on an eminence which 
^commanded a view of the country for miles 
>around. The moon had just come over tie 
l distant mountains, and from her urn of gold 

> was poured out that crystal river of light, whose 
5 waves overflowed the landscape, and lent i 
>spiritual grace and beauty to every object which 
>they touched. About a mile ofl, beyond the 
^mendows, lay the lake—its silver scam of 
i waters flashing between the green shores, and 
^losing itself in a beud of the mountains. The 

> winds shook out sweet perfumes from the gar¬ 
den beneath; the thick stars over head were 
5 blurred by no faintest film of cloud; and so, in 
>its white flowing tunic of moonlight, the sum* 
>mcr evening uncovered its face, and stood up 
5before Christine Jarvys. 

J Her eyes, like harebells, did not brighten 
>much in loving recognition of its beauty, 
jThere was a shadow still on the young and 

> sweet- face, which she turned to her brother. 
“I don’t feel much like going out on the wa¬ 
ter this evening, Asa,” she said, and the 
listless tones suited the shadows in her face- 
!, ‘Who is to go besides you?” 
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“Oh, nobody except Frank Reynolds and 
Ben Grant to manage the boat. I say, sis, 
you’d better go along, instead of staying here 
and moping through the evening all alone.” 
And the young man threw his slight, graceful 
limbs into the chair opposite his sister. 

“I think that I shall be able to stand it 
somehow,” answered the young lady, with a 
resigned expression of tone and face which 
plainly indicated that she regarded martyrdom 
ns her peculiar destiny, and intended to meet 
her fate with becoming fortitude. 

Asa Jarvys leaned forward, rested one hand 
on his sister’s knee, and looked in her face. 

“What’s gone wrong now, Christie, that 
you’re down in the dumps like this? Come, 
don’t act so, but brighten up, and tell a fellow 
what's to pay.” 

Tims adjured, the young lady condescended 
to explain the causes which had produced her 
present gloomy views of human nature, and the 
world in general. 

“The truth is, Asa, you’re a man, and wont 
understand anything about it; but iny bonnet 
came home this afternoon, and it’s a perfect 
fright—a great bunch of poppies on the out¬ 
side, and purple mignonette scattered through 
the inside trimming—when purple is so unbe¬ 
coming; It always made me look hideous.” 

Asa Jarvys was a generous, good-natured 
young man—moreover, he loved his pretty sis¬ 
ter dearly—so he put on a deeply sympathetic 
voice and face, much ns a father would over a 
decapitated plaster of Paris dog, which his 
child might hold up to him. < 

“Well, it’s too bad about the bonnet, Chris-< 
tie, that’s a fact.” ( 

“But that isn’t all, Asa. My dressmaker.' 
has just sent me word that she forgot the blue J 
trimmings for my dove-colored Bilk when she •' 
went to the city, and so I shant have it ready to \ 
Tear to Judge Hamlin’s to-morrow evening.” < 
“The victim of a milliner and raantua-nmker! < 
On the whole, Christie, you arc on amiable girl, * 
but I don’t suppose that the most exemplary of.' 
your sex could stand such a conjunction of': 
trials and sufferings. A ruined bonnet and an < 
unfinished dress ! It’s too much. I stand ap-£ 
palled before such an abyss of miseries I” and c 
a loud, hearty laugh concluded, as was most v ^ 
fitting, the mock sympathy of Asa Jarvys’s '• 
speech. £ 

But to tell the truth, lie commenced it.with a^ 
benevolent intention of entering fully into his< 
sister’s feelings and disappointments. But liis^ 
sense of the ludicrous was keen, and his relish 
of a joke intense, and the latter carried the day, ^ 


Christine Jarvys drew back, with an unusual 
:display of dignity. “I see how it is, Asa; 
;you’re making fun of my troubles after all; I 
? don’t want any more of your pretended sympa¬ 
thy.” 

?„ “Well now, sis, it is too bad, really. I’m 
^ just as sorry for the little girl as 1 can be 
cleaning forward once more and seizing the 
-small wrists. But as though liis sister’s cup of 
v afflict ions was not yet filled to the brim, a jet 
: bracelet, exquisitely mounted with carved ivory, 
: snapped under the young mnn’s hand. Chris¬ 
tine gave a loud shriek, as the beautiful, fragile 
: toy fell to the floor, and scattered the carpet 
with snowy fragments of dainty workmanship. 
> This was too much. Christine Jarvys fell 

• back in her chair and burst into tears. 

' Her brother felt this was no time for joking. 

: and with real concern on his face lie put his 

• arm around his sister. 44 I’m *q sorry, Christie: 

: I wouldn’t have done it for all the world, truly. 

■ Come now, kiss me and mnke up, and you shall 

have another bracelet, handsomer than this.” 

“ I don’t want another,” sobbed the petted 
girl. 44 Uncle Rufus gave me that on my last 
1 birthday, and I wouldn’t have had it broken for 
all the world. I know what your sympathy is 
good for, and that you are laughing at me all 
the time.” 

44 Look up, and see if I am. Come, sis, don't 
pout any more. Forget all about your trou¬ 
bles, and go out and have a sail and a song 
with me: it’s high time we were off.” 

44 1 can’t go with you, Asa—don’t wait for 
me;” hugging the luxury of her grief. 

44 Well, then, good bye; when I come back, 
two hours later, I hope I shall find a better 
natured little sister,” said the young man, as 
lie rose up, a little annoyed that his attempts 
to appease the girl met with no better success. 
He kissed her forehead, for her cheeks were 
hidden in her hands, and then he went out. 

Christine Jarvys sat still in the moonlight, 
and listened for her brother’s steps. She heard 
them go swiftly down the long stone walk, and 
pause.at the front gate, while ho talked with 
the gardener. She took her hands from her 
eyes and looked out, and the silence and beauty 
of the night reproved her. The better part of 
her nature rose up, and showed her that she 
had been unjust and irritable. Despite all the 
faults of her education, she had fine instinct, 
and a generous, exuberant nature. She sprang 
up and ran down stairs, and out into the gar¬ 
den. Her brother had gone some distance down 
the road, but her voice reached out after, and 
found him. 
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“Asa! Asa!” < 

Ho turned back, at once half suspecting the J 
truth. < 

“Asa,” and she put her soft arms about his \ 
neck, “ I’m sorry I was so cross to you just' 
now, but I was so fretted, you know. ’Tisn’t" 

any matter about the bracelet; and I’ve come 1 
down here to kiss you good bye for two hours.” < 
“What! aren’t you going with us? llun* 

back and get your bonnet.” < 

“ I can’t, Asa, dear. Mrs. Melvyn sent me a < 
message that she would pass an hour with me' 
this evening, and I promised to be at home.! 
Cut I hope you’ll have a nice time.” 

She put up a pair of lips that were like the ! 
June roses iu the full blush of bloom on the 
veranda, and her brother bent down his hand¬ 
some head and kissed them warmly. 

“Goodbye, Christie. Be a good girl, and 
I shall he back in a couple of hours.” 

And so they parted at the garden gate; and 
the last chapter of Asa and Christine Jarvys’s 
life together was closed without sign or warn¬ 
ing. Its pages had been made up of the plea¬ 
sant years of their childhood and youth, and all 
the lines had been written in light and glad¬ 
ness. But in after years, those last words and 
that last kiss, were to the heart of Christine Jar- 
vys like golden blossoms, covering the tendrils 
of memory, which took their deep root in that 
last hour of her brother’s life. 

Asa and Christine Jarvys were orphans. 
They had, however, been adopted by their 
father’s brother and his wife. The gentleman 
was a wealthy banker in New York, and ns he 
had no children of his own, he and his wife had 
lavished their affection on their nephew and 

niece. 

No wealth had been spared—no luxury it 
could purchase forgotten in the training of the 
young orphan boy and girl. Their uncle and 
aunt made earthly idols of the children which 
had fallen to them, and they grew up with no 
faint idea of all the Borrow, and trial, and dis¬ 
cipline, which are the heritage of tho sons and 
daughters of men. The brother and sister were 
favorites with all who knew them. The boy, 
with his dark, thin, finely cut face and flashing 
eyes, in which spirit and mirth were forever at 
strife, was a perfect antithesis to Christine, 
whose face was the bequest of her mother. Look¬ 
ing on her, at rest, you would have thought of a 
lily, with its great snowy petals opened full to 
the sunlight. But the face of Christine Jarvys 
was not often at rest; it was full of quick 
change and response, which set bright carna¬ 
tions in the cheeks; and her eyes, like hare¬ 


bells, kept smiles, as her brother’s did laughter; 
and in light, and in shadow, fell over the soft 
oval profile the brown hair, whose rich tints 
were also tho gift of tho mother to the child 
who could not remember her. 

Asa had graduated with high honors at col- 
lege. Christine, two years his junior, was 
accomplished after her age and social stand¬ 
ard. But though her life of ease and luxury 
had weakened and warped her heart and soui 
still the good seed waited in tho warm soil for 
the early and latter rains, which should quicken 
them into life and blossoming. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jarvys resided in the city; hut 
ns they grew older, their annual visits to witter¬ 
ing places became irksome, and they at last 
purchased a handsome country house in a pic¬ 
turesque little town in tho interior of the 
state, and thither the family repaired every 
May. 

It was a beautiful spot, locked up in rare 
shrubberies, with gardens and groves; and as 
ithe master and mistress were extremely hos¬ 
pitable, their country homo was frequently 
crowded with company from the city; and so 
the brother and sister-sported and dreamed 
away the summer, in the midst of scenery that 
was a constant picture and poem to the head 
'that could receive it. 

i Mr. and Mrs. Jarvys had been suddenly smn- 
^moned from home on some business, nt the time 
»of which I write, and it chanced that the bro¬ 
ther and sister were left alone, as the guest3 

> they were expecting did not arrive until a week 
5 later. 

> Christine Jarvys went slowly up to the house 
>in the white moonlight. Tho shadow had gone 
>off from her face, and it had now its look like 
>the lily, with the sweetness and the dream 
Jupon it. 

> She quite forgot her spoiled bonnet, her un- 
)finished dress, her broken bracelet. She gath¬ 
ered ft few sprays of mignonette, and some 
i carnations—for flowers flanked either side of 
Jthe front walk—and then, after a long pause on 
jtlie front steps, in which she did true and loving 
^reverence to the night, she went into the parlor. 

> A gentleman rose up from the sofa, and informed 
Jher that he brought her a message from Mrs. 

> Melvyn. The lady had been surprised that 
l evening by the unexpected advent of her pa* 
fronts, and would not be able to fulfil her en¬ 
gagement with Miss Jarvys. 

* The bright eyes of the young heiress searched 
>the speaker’s face as ho delivered his message. 
£ It was a fine one, with a thin delicacyTof out- 
£ line, and a thoughful, earnest expression, which 
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made you feel at once you were in the presence 
of a mail of force and cultivation. 

The eyes bad a steady brightness, wholly 
unlike the flash and change of Asa’s ; nnd the 
lips had a smile not frequent nor mirthful, but 
full of grave sweetness, which matched the 
eyes. 

“Will you take a seat, sir?” said Christine, 
as the gentleman concluded his errand. 

“Thank you. I fear I shall detain you,” 
and the young man took ills lint, evidently 
supposing the invitation merely conventional. 

“Oh, no. I am quite alone, as my brother 
has gone out on the lake for an hour or two.” 

The gentleman looked in the girl’s face. It 
tuis a steady, searching gaze, yet by no means, 
intrusive. 

He was satisfied that her invitation was a 
sincere one. lie resumed his scat. 

“You are a friend of Mrs. Melvyn’s, I con¬ 
clude?” asked Christine. 

My older brother, who is dead, was a friend 
and classmate of her husband’s, I am, for the 
nest six months, the tutor of her two sons.” 

Somehow the better instincts of the flattered 
heiress, recognized the true manliness of her 
guest, in the brief, enndid answer. There was 
no question but the tutor was a gentleman, 
after the best, truest meaning of tlie word; a 
meaning that comprehends certain indigenous 
qualities of heart and soul, which no social 
grafting can confer. 

Christine smiled the bright, frank smile, 
which filled her face with light and sweetness. 
“Well, I nm a woman you know, and have my 
legacy of curiosity, but I will not exercise the 
prerogative of my sex, farther than to ask you 
one question more. Wliat is your name?” 

“Latimer Wintlirop. It 13 known neither in 
camps nor counsels, neither in the world of 
letters nor on Wall St.; it is famous nowhere; 
and in the wide world, its best merit is, I be¬ 
lieve, that it is precious to a very few hearts.” 

“\ou are a very strange man,” thought 
Christine Jarvys. Her guest smiled quietly to 
himself. “ Did he guess what I was thinking!” 
wondered Christine. 

After this, she could not tell bow they slipped 
off into an animated conversation on a thousand 
different matters. Christine was glad enough 
to find a man who led her out of herself, and 
whose speech had some nerve nnd force in it; 
*ho never availed himself of an opportunity to 
torn a pretty compliment to herself; but who 
stimulated her own thoughts, who was full of 
suggestion and appreciation of men, books, 
flud the world in general. 


At. last, in a pause of the conversation, they 
heard a sudden gasp, and cry of the wind out¬ 
side. 

“Dear me I what can it mean !” said Chris¬ 
tine, and she and her guest rose, and hurried 
to the window. 

It was a strange sight, the great clond, 
coming up from the east, and wrapping in its 
black garments the golden “stream of stars,” 
and the grace, and beauty of the night, 
vanished like the vision of a dream before it. 

“Oh, how dreadful!” exclaimed Christine, 
and site Bhuddcred, standing by the tutor of 
the young Mclvyns. 

“That depends upon the eyes with which we 
look at it,” said the young man, with his 
grave, sweet smile, nnd it was evident that to 
his eyes the cloud had no “ dreadful” voice or 
language. 

This thought came into Christine Jarvys’s 
mind, as she stood by the window. It was 
followed by another, which struck all the color 
from her cheeks. “Oh, what will become of 
Asa, if the wind should overtake him ?” 

“ Does be know how to manage the boat,” 
asked Mr. Winthrop, with a good deal of in¬ 
terest. 

“Notin a storm; but Ben Grant, who has 
charge of tlie boat, is an old sailor—still, I 
can’t help feeling alarmed.” 

“ I think there is no cause for solicitude, 
nnd then, there is no thought to calm our fears 
like the blessed one, that God is over us in all 
danger.” Christine’s eyes, like harebells, 
lifted to lier guest’s, grew full of a strange awe 
and wonder. Truly this man was unlike any 
she had ever met. 

Then the storm broke, with a wild cry. The 
great branches rocked and wrenched under it. 
It thundered back and forth, and fairly shook 
the foundations of the great house, where 
Christine sat with the young tutor, her heart 
tilled with a great fear for her brother. 

But the storm did not last long. Swift as 
the wind arose, it fell. The black wings of the 
cloud dropped slowly away; and there was a 
great calm. The stars looked out from a mist 
thinner than tlio film of bridal laces. 

“ It is time Asa was here!” exclaimed Chris¬ 
tine. 

At . thnt moment the front gate opened 
sharply. Swift steps pelted the stones, and a 
moment|later, a youth of about sixteen burst 
into tho-'parlor. His coarse, yellow hair, hung 
in draggled locks about his white face; his 
clothes were dripping, and he stammered out 
in an agony of fright and terror, ‘‘Theboat’s 
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gone down I The wind upset lier! Wont 
somebody go to tlieir help?’* 

If you had heard poor Christine’s shriek 
then ! Mr. Winthrop caught her, or she would 
have fallen; but there was no time to bo lost; 
lie laid the girl on the sofa; and lie did not 
know that his lips uttered the prayer which 
was in his heart, and tlmt Christine heard it, 
44 God have mercy upon you!” 

Then, the young man rushed out of the 
room; but his hostess sprang up, and swift as 
a deer met him at tho frontdoor; 44 Oh, you 
will save my brother!” she cried, with lips 
like those out of which never came word nor 
sound. 

“God be witness that I shall try!” and lie 
was gone, and the boy followed him. 

Mr. Winthrop was a fine swimmer; and 
though the lake was nearly a mile from the 
residence of Mr. Jarvys, he was only a few 
minutes in reaching the shore; for his feet 
seemed scarcely to touch the ground on his way. 

He paused once only, to ask the boy, who 
had followed but could not keep up with him, 
a few necessary questions. He ascertained 
that lie was the son of the fisherman, Benjamin 
Grant. His father had been suddenly sum¬ 
moned from home that evening, and the two 
young men had persuaded him to go out on the 
lake with tho sail-boat, which he was not ac¬ 
customed to managing alone. 

They would, however, have been safe enough, 
if it had not been for the sudden 44 squall of 
wind” which overtook them before they could 
reach tho shore, and in attempting to turn the 
boat around, she upset. 

The boy swam to shore, and hurried to Mr. 
Jarvys’s for help, as that gentleman’s house 
was nearest to the lake. Ho fancied both of 
the young men could keep their 44 heads above 
water” until assistance could be procured. 
And with a prayer that it might bo so, Latimer 
Winthrop rushed towards the shore at the point 
the boy indicated. 

The moon sailed out from the frayed edges 
of tho clouds, and looked down upon the 
fretted waters. In the distance the young 
man thought he discerned a head sinking and 
rising in the waters; ho plunged in, and was 
not long in reaching it; and with great diffi¬ 
culty conveyed the nearly drowned man to the 
shore. 

Benjamin Grant had just arrived there. The 
honest-hearted old man was full of alarm and 
grief at what had occurred. Ho looked eagerly 
in the white, unconscious face which Mr. 
Winthrop laid down on the sands. 


c waves. 
f of the dark waters. 


£ 44 It’s Mr. Raymond!” he said. 

And where was Christine's brother? The 
Jsmall sail-boat was drifting to and fro on the 
like great silver wings blossoming om 
The two men swum out to 
j it, after consigning Mr. Raymond to the cure 
<of Benjamin Grant’s son. 

$ By this time all traces of that wild clou-1 
v was wiped off from the face of the sky. The 
£ stars and the moon looked down bright and 
c.calm on the white faces of tho men. They 
£ searched for an hour in silence; nml then 
Jthey found him! They drew him up tender]? 
[-and laid him in the boat, and as they thought 
£of his sister at home, both tho young man and 
< tho old one felt that they would gladly lay 
jidown their own lives, if they could call the 
( breath back to that beautiful clay. 

S The moonlight fell sweetly on the young 
^ dead face, wh ch had in it no traces of pain or 
^struggle, and shone over tho sweet clustering 
<hair, which had so lately crowned the proud, 
c restless head. No wonder the strong men 
S wept us they laid it down tenderly in the boat. 
r 1 And Christine? 

s For two slow, slow hours, that seemed longer 
Chilian all the rest of her life, sho had watched 
Sand waited. The servants had all gone out, 
c with the exception of a chambermaid, vbo 
S tried to comfort her mistress, aB she sometime* 
Csank down into stolid despair, and then rose 
Sip and wrung her hands, and wandered 
s through the rooms, her wild, white face full of 
Cagony. 

At last her strained car caught the muffled 
cjsound of footsteps outside. They were bring* 
jdng their burden up tho walk. 44 Carry him 
c^iu by the side door, and I will go up and try 
>to break the truth to her,” said Mr. Winthrop, 
£in a low voice, to tho men. But at that mo- 
?mcnt, a slight figure plunged down the step* 
>and rushed towards the lifeless form. The 
flight of the moon fell brightly on the dead face. 
^Christine staggered back, 
jj 44 Is ho drowned?” she said, looking up in 
)so pitiful a way that the men could not speak, 
jbut she looked in each face, and read her 
>answer there; and then, Christine lay on the 
^ground as unconscious as her brother. 

> Latimer Winthrop lifted tho girl and carried 
Jhor into the house. He bathed her temples, 
’and assisted the frightened chambermaid to 
restore her to consciousness; yet ho dreaded 
’the time when she should open her eyes; and 
ilooking, on her as she lay in her fair, sweet 
[beauty before him, he said; stroking tlje bright 
hair, “Boor little crushed lily! I wish that 
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I could help you, for the first great storm has 
come down on your life, and how can you meet 
it—you for whom it always has been sunshine, 
and soft winds.*’ But the youth in Christine’s 
reins triumphed in a little while, and hIjc 
opened her eyes. 

The young man saw that she knew all. She 
was off from the lounge where she lay, in a 
moment, and when he would have held her 
back, she struck aside his arm, and rushing 
out of the room, seemed led by some instinct 
to the one where her brother lay. 

She knelt down by him,—with her shaking 
fingers she put away the clustering hair from 
the broad, white brow. 

“Look up at me; speak to me, "darling,” 
she moaned. “You said you’d come back to 
mein an hour or two, when you kissed me nt 
the garden gate. Your little sister can’t live 
without you, Asa, for she loved you better 
than her own life 1 1 can't live without you, 

darling brother! I must have you back again. 
1 mutt hear your voice calling sweetly after 
me 4 Christie! Christie!’ asitusedto. 1 can’t 
believe it’s silent forever ! Oh, Asa, my heart 
will break!—my heart will break ! Open your 
eyes and smile at me once more,” and she 
put down her warm cheek to the cold white 
one, and shuddered as the chili went through 
her. 

She looked up, and Mr. Winthrop was stand¬ 
ing by her side. “ Can’t you help me ?” she 
stiil, as a lost, frightened child that had 
sobbed itself into exhaustion, would have said 
it. 

“My child,” answered the young tutor, in a 
Toicehusky and broken, “it is God only who 
can help you now.” 

Ami Christine’s broken heart went out, for 
the first time, with a new call and yearn¬ 
ing after Him, whom in her happiness she had 
scarcely remembered, but who, she felt in the 
hour of her great sorrow, from which all hu¬ 
man aid shrank nppnllcd and unavailing, could 
done give her help or healing. 

“Goil have pity upon me!” she sobbed, and 
•hen the tears washed in great jets over her 
face, and Mr, Winthrop led her faint steps 
from the room. Poor Christine I 

All that night lie did not leave her; and oh, 
*hat sweet, and strong, and blessed words lie 
said to her,—words that fell in healing balsams 
on her spirits,—words of faith, and trust, and 
submission, and for ihc first time, Christine 
Jarvys's eyes were opened, and she saw some¬ 
thing of the Great Eternal Love whose sea had 
flowed all about her life, and from the lost 


.earthly love her heart went, ns so many have 
done, to the heavenly. 

> And when the first gray flakes of dawn were 
-seen in the cast, Christine Jnrvys fell asleep, 
strengthened nnd comforted. The next day a 
telegram brought back Air. and Mrs. Jnrvys 
to their broken household. There was no one 
.to behold the meeting of the uncle and aunt 
•with the nephew, who had been the prido and 
the joy of their hearts. 

( lie lay there, so life-like, with something of 
-the old smile coming back to his white lips; 
-.but—alas for thy beauty laid low in the inorn- 
'ing, Asa Jarvys! 

II. 

1 Two years have passed. It was once more the 
,time of the blossoming of roses, and Christine 
; Jarvys came out of the front door of her country 
Hiome, nnd looked once more upon the fair 
’landscape, in its shining-wrappers of moon¬ 
light. The bright seam of waters flushed in 
the distance; the road lay, like a soiled yellow 
fringe on the dark green edge of the meadows, 
and far-off, stood the great, silent hills, and 
the robe of the summer was woven thick and 
>beautiful upon them. 

| Christine came out from the shadows of the 
vines which covered the veranda, and leaned 

• against one of the pillars, and the moonlight 
fell full upon her face. 

Somehow, those two years had changed it, 
but the change was that which comes not of 
years, but of charnctcr. Something more 
thoughtful, more spiritual, bad come to the 
sweet face. The memory of that night came 
back to Christine Jarvys as she ga?.ed. “ It was 
just such an evening as this, and right in that 
white belt of moonlight by the gate you kissed 
me for the last time—oh, Asa!” she murmured. 

• “ Miss Christine!” The girl started, for the 
speaker had entered the grounds by the side 
gate, and come round to the front steps so 
lightly, that she had not heard him. Her 
face flushed into glad surprise, as she gave 
the speaker her hand, with the cordiality of a 
long friendship. 

| “ 1 am glad to see you back once more, Air. 

Winthrop.” 

“ Thank you. The three months since I left 
have seemed a long time to me, though they’ve 
been filled to the brim with hard study. I’ve 
finished my profession, and run up to get your 
and the Melvyns congratulations ?” 

“You would have had mine without tlio 
asking.” 
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“That is more than I expected. It is a > You know what value they place on ivliat I 
night wonderful for beauty, Alias Christine. 11 ^ cannot give you—wealth and position.” 

“Wonderful for beauty!” But there was > The eyes, like harebells, of Christine Jarvjs, 
something in the lady’s sweet voice which made answer with her lips— 
made oue think of the tolling of bells. Latimer g “ They will value my heart more than these, 
Winthrop glanced swiftly in her face, and he*when I tell them it is yours, Latimer.” 
knew what night her memory clasped with > And so tlm sorrow and tlio joy of the two 
this one. > June evenings were blended together in the 

“I don’t know what I should have done * heart of Christine Jnrvys, and ever aft erwanh 
without you then,” said the young girl, drawing > they lent a tender sacredncss and significance 
a little nearer to the gentleman, us the old ; each to the other, 
memories surged over her. 5 

“ It was not I, Miss Christine, it was God 
that helped you.” 

“ I never could have borne it otherwise. 1 
wonder if I needed that terrible lesson—if 
without it my life would always have gone on 
in the old channels of frivolity, and self-seeking, 
with no real aim, or purpose, or hope!” 

Looking on the girl as she spoke, a grave, 
sweet smile went over tho face of Latimer 
Winthrop, but something flickered along the 
smile, and up into his eyes, which Christine 
did not sec. Ho drew nearer—ho took her 
small hand in his own— 

“ Christine,” and the speaker’s voice lind 
lost a little of its steady poise—“I must speak 
what I have to say iu few words. That sweet 
ideal of womanhood which my heart has so 
long lingered after has been revealed to me. 1 
do not believe that I should ever have found it 
if it had not been for that night two years 
ago. 

“ Christine, you are rich, and I am poor. I 
have nothingao offer you but a love that lias 
twined itself so closely around the roots of my 
life, that it seems as though it would be death| 
to tear it away. * 

“Yet, it would not be, because I trust in, 

God, and lie will give me strength to receive 
your answer, whatever it may be. < 

“The Melvyns have told you all about mei 
that there Is to tell. A young lawyer, strug¬ 
gling up in life, can have lit lie to offer n : 
woman in your position, particularly when 
liis dearest friends have all gone to sleep before; 
him, and he has nothing but his own bravo; 
heart, and his faith in God, to help him.: 

Christine, you know the rest. If your answer: 
must be ‘No,’ do not let it come from your- 
lips, only take tho hand wjiioh I hold here, l 
away.” J 

The little trembling hand lay still in his; 
own, and Latimer Winthrop had his answer.; 

Half an hour later, walking up and down the 
path swathed in moonlight, he said to her-— 

“But, your uncle and aunt, Christine!' 
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Vision of a gai and a gftflfrt. 

BY IRENE IRIS. 

The long, -weary day, was but little more 
than half spent, as I stood leaning my head 
listlessly against the open doorway, and look¬ 
ing across the orchard-slope to the “ way 
beyond,” where the tall forest trees rose to 
meet the sky, and the sky bent to rest tenderly 
in blessing, on their ancient liegds. 

Voices sighed in the summer breeze, trilled 
from the tiny throat of some forest warbler, 
whispered ’mong the leaves through the apple- 
boughs, and shouted from the breast of the 
meadow brook, that came bounding merrily 


down the hill—“ Come out to us, and join in 
our rejoicing.” 

Turning once more to a tiny crib, I felt sure 
that the wee form nestling there was safely 
bound in gentler arms than mine—the feverish 
restlessness had yielded to loving ease, and 
rest, calm and refreshing, as an infant’s angel* 
guarded slumber alone could bring, was re¬ 
storing our drooping Lily to its wonted loveli¬ 
ness. My care was unneeded now, and I might 
indulge myself in an out-of-door ramble among 
the singing birds and clover-blossoms. So, with 
much of the old-time gladness in my heart, I 
hounded down the steps to the green sward, 
that, yielding lightly to my tread, sent the fra¬ 
grance of a thousand flowers upwards, hathiHg 
my senses in an atmosphere of sweetest odors. 

Slowly, and at peace, I walked, flowers and 
shadows mingling in my path—anon looking 
up into the great apple-trees, where the pro¬ 
mises of tlie golden autumn were playing 
bo-peep with the leaves, or stooping to pluek 
the golden dandelions, that rested like smiles 
on the face of the gay meadow land. 

Musing in dreamy forgetfulness, fancy led 
me unconsciously back to the years of child¬ 
hood, when those two —companions of all my 
hours—sharers of every joy, walked by my 
side, joyous and free—twin of my life, and 
“ twin of my spirit.” 

The past came back to me with its treasures 
of careless joy, and, ns of old, my fingers were 
busy weaving light curls of the long, slender 
stems I had plucked. As one, of more than 
usual symmetry niul grace, hung trembling 
from my band, I turned unconsciously, to place 
it among the more beauteous ones of the fair 
.young head at my side. But, as the call for 
1 “ Minnie” fell from my lips, the sweet, vision 
fled from my heart, and back, back in a full tide 
of agony, came the consciousness that they no 
longer frolicked by my side, but, hand in 
hand beside the river of life, were wandering, 
feasting their artist-souls on lovelier scenes 
than those of earth, and decking each other’s 
brows with fair gnrlands, woven by spirit- 
hands, in the Paradise of our Father. 

Throwing myself upon the grass, I yielded 
for awhile to the overpowering grief. But, as 
my heart grew lighter, I could look with 
greater calmness down the years to the time of 
our last sad parting. 

How Minnie’s words echo in my heart yet, 
las, standing in the little room where so many 
happy hours had been spent, bright drops 
chasing each other rapidly down her cheeks, 
she said— 
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“These sad, sad partings!—when will they 5 
cease? But, you sisters, even in your wander-^ 
ings among strangers, will never be alone. '■> 
Clinging to each other’s love, you will scarcely? 
realize the rough paths and jarring discords of^ 
this weary life we are entering upon. But ; 
how alone—how all alone I am ! An orphan,: 
poor and friendless !” c 

“ Oh, no—not friendless, Minnie dear ! We ^ 
•will write to you very often, and if we ail live , < 
sometime shall we meet again.” J 

So we parted. Minnie bound for the sunny < 
South—land of the mistletoe and orange tree, 
of which her young spirit had so long and so 
brightly dreamed. In the wilds of the far-off 
western land wc sisters found a home, where, 
in the midst of active labor for others’ weal, 
two years passed rapidly and not unblest away. 

But there came a change, sudden and chill¬ 
ing ns the first dismal storm of the dark 
November night. It was a chill winter’s 
morning, nud up a long flight of stairs, alone I 
wandered, to kneel beside the cold form of my 
sister. In the night time the angels had come, 
and borne her very silently away, and this, 
this was all they had left to me. As I knelt to 
gaze upon the beautiful features that, for the 
first time, refused their offering of loving 
smiles, the sun stole through the frosty win¬ 
dow, and, with its first morning beam, shone 
upon the marble brow. But there was no joy 
in the sunlight to me. How it seemed to mock 
my grief, and taunt me with my crushing 
despair. Away down in the innermost depths 
of my soul, some hoarse, sepulchral voice 
whispered ever—“dead!” and, in a low moan, 
the word broke from my unsealed lips. Then, 
with startling clearness, through the chill air, 
pealed from the village steeple the death knell, 
repenting in slow, solemn tones, the mournful 
words—“ dead—dead!” 

God forgive me for the weak sinfulness of 
that hour. I had deemed my affections fixed 
on a rock firmer than that which a single 
stroke of the dcath-nngcl could destroy. But, 
alas for this dread presence, there was no faith 
to lighten the gloom! Under the withered 
hopes in my heart, I could yet see no precious 
gems of holier living. 

But, why tarry over the weary days and 
nights? The years sped on, and scattered as 
they passed some healing drops over the bruised 
spirit. 

Minnie and I had never met again, though 
letters were exchanged frequently, and sympa¬ 
thy for each other’s sorrow glowed as warmly 
within our breasts, and breathed as fondly in 


the white-winged messengers which passed 
between us, as it could have done in the 
spoken word, or gentle clasp of the hand. 

But life was not all dark. A new love sprung 
up in my heart, and a manly voice called me 
by the blessed name of wife. Loving, and to 
be loved, I stood by his side in our quiet home, 
once more at rest. 

One bright spring morning, ere the sun had 
kissed the dew from the jewelled earth, my 
husband placed in my hand a letter, bearing 
its superscription in the well-known autograph 
of my early friend. Within it was a card, and 
on it her name, beneath another —a stranger 
name to me—and I knew that Minnie walked 
the earth-paths no longer alone. 

“ I am coming to you, Agnes,” thus the letter 
ran—“and, ere the summer voices shall have 
ceased, or autumn wakes her solemn minstrelsy, 

I shall be with you. Then, safely ensconced 
in your lovely home, we will talk of the past, 
with its departed joys—of the present, with its 
i exceeding gladness, and, perchance may awaken 
| again the old aspirations which have slumbered 
:in our hearts only to give place to those 
'brighter, purer, holier. There will be one 
;missing in our group; but we mourn for her 
| no longer. It is but a moment till we shall 
>mect on the far shore of the River of Life; 

• and we now know she is not so far away as at 
5 first she seemed. Of my noble husband, I will 
; speak to you when I come. Till we meet, 
^then, farewell.” 

> Seating myself with my portfolio, thus I 

* wrote:— 

> “ Dearest Minnie, your letter promises too 
; much joy to be real, and I read it again and 
^ again, to assure myself it is not all a dream. 
s But, here before me, inscribed in your own 
? hand, are the cherished words—‘I am coming 
l to see you once more.’ Then hasten to my 
^ side, and let there be no dark disappointment 

> to crown this joyous anticipation.” 

ij The weeks of spring passed swiftly away. 

> Summer came, with its thousand joys, and 
^ each day found me waiting, waiting still for 
£ the advent of the loved one. Each evening 
5 the little vase she had given me, was filled with 

choicest flowers, and placed in the little room 
consecrated to her use. Books—her favorites 
in the olden time—were arranged upon the 
table; and pictures, that she and the departed 
one had painted, side by side, were hung upon 
the wall; but, still she came not. “ Au¬ 
tumn woko her solemn minstrelsy,” and I 
learned that though “ we may appoint, God 
will direct our steps.” With slow and mourn- 
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ful tread, the winter walked the eartli, and 
shrouded each departed joy for the tomb. But 
ere its chilling winds had half passed away, 
ihere came another message to our home, 
bearing tidings of hearts rudely sundered, and 
hearthstones desolate. Thus it read :— 

“Our old playmate, Minnie, has gone to 
dwell among the angels. But, why need I tell 
you ? Long since you have heard of her 
months of suffering, and have felt it unkind to 
weep at the change, to her so blest. With a 
mother's yearning love, site clasps her babe to 
her heart, in that brighter world where suffer¬ 
ing can never enter, thanking the Infinite 
Father that the sweet flower blooming on 
earth 1ms been transplanted to angel-bowers 
in Heaven.” 

I understood all now, and, though my heart 
sunk within me at this great trial, I could not 
wish to call her back. In God's time, wc may 
meet again. 

While memory had thus been unprofitably 
toying, with the strango incidents that lay 
clustered under the shadowy banks of my life, 
tiic sun had stolen round, and now cast the 
shadows of the great tree far to the eastward, 
and an undefined murmur in the air warned 
me that the day was passing, and that already 
more than the allotted hour had been spent. 
So, rising, I walked with hurried steps back 
to the nursery, and resumed the burden of care 
I had lain aside, feeling sadly conscious that 
it was none the lighter now. Some evil in¬ 
fluence had forced back the springs of true and 
holy living, and there were now' no gems of 
happiness, sparkling on the ceaseless current 
of my life. 

Lightly and tenderly fell the moonbeams 
across the threshold through the open door. 
Gracefully the shimmering shadow's of the great 
tree without climbed the wall, or stretched them¬ 
selves along the carpet to my very feet, and 
even a few trembling branches, in shadow 
climbed upwards, as if to kiss the tiny foot 
that temptingly peeped from under the snowy 
robe in my lap. 

Alternately I glanced at the wee form nest¬ 
ling so lovingly iti my arms, and at. the groat, 
golden-sweet apple-tree, which stood bathed in 
mellow light, and sparkling with her brightest 
jew Ms. Beyond, lay the green meadow-land of 
the orchard, witli its portly trees rising mystical’ 
and grand beneath the stars, while the velvet 1 
turf at their feet seemed another star-land, so < 
brightly did the moonlight gild the tops of the] 
golden dandelions, gemming the landscape.* 


^ There was music iu the stars and the moon- 
< beams, the great trees, and the shadows, and. 

} in harmony therewith, there floated out upon 
l the evening breeze the sweet tones of my 1ms* 
c band’s flute. 

} I should have been happy, but a strange 
restlessness and vague longing for something 

■ unattaiiied, looking into the past, and on to 
: the dim and misty future, had taken deep 
'possession of my soul. It had been a day of 
Moil and perplexity, and my thoughts find 
: taken an unprofitable channel: so that, when 
- the hour for quiet meditation and sweet repose 
: had come, I found myself unfitted to receive 

; its holy benediction. I knew the evil of this 
despondency, for often had I been forced to 
strugglo against it—God knows how fearfully 
sometimes. So to-night I tried to force my 

• thoughts into brighter paths, and my heart 

• into holier spheres ; but ever would the spirit 
:ask, unwisely—“Why were the former days 

• better than these V* Better than these! Were 

• not the love of my husband, the blessing of 
: our child, the joys of our quiet home, far 

• richer than any my clouded childhood could 

■ boast ? Yes, surely. And, as the answer 
: sunk deep into my heart, a silent thanksgiving 

ascended to the Infinite Father for the fount of 
joy which gladdened my life, when, with the 1 
early spring flowers, a sweet babe came to our 
cottage home, warming my heart, for the first 
time, with a mother’s love. Then 1 had said— 
this is joy enough ; this flood of light will keep 
out the darkness. But even now, just as the 
radiant summer time had come to gladden our 
home and hearts, 1 was beginning to weary of 
the care which kept me so much in the nur¬ 
sery, and away from my favorite books, and 
old dream-life. Even the great and absorbing 
love could not always chase the shadows from 
my heart. 

At length, the baby-form was laid snugly 
away in its tiny crib, and I returned to my low 
chair, and the dark presence that hovered o’er 
it. Presently, a kindly voice from the library 
asked— 

“ Can you not sing awhile, with my flute, 
dear wife 

A moment only I hesitated, and then re¬ 
plied— 

“Oh, I am so weary, my husband, and your 
flute is far sweeter always, without my voice- 
wait till some other time.” 

The tempter had conquered again, and I had 
repelled the influence which might have brought 
my spirit out of the darkness, into the sunlight 
of pence. 
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The sweet tones came and went—floated out ; 
into the moonlight, like the mellow ripples of a- 
liny stream, or into my room, where I sat; 
motionless, with my head resting upon my 
hand, like the voiea of a pitying spirit, re-; 
preaching me with the words—“ Thou mightest 
have been comforted.” 

Steadily I gazed out into the night, till my 
thoughts grew dismal, ami I said—“ Why are' 
we thus separated? They, permitted to drink 
at the fount of Infinite love and truth, while I: 
am left to grope on ’mid the darkness, with no ; 
fountain near, at which I can quench this- 
insatiable longing.” Like one under the com¬ 
pelling intluencc of some power of darkness,* 
conscious of the danger, yet unable to ex¬ 
tricate myself from it, I shuddered, closed- 
my eyes to the light, and yielded to the spell 
that hound me. Gradual^, I grew calmer, and 
a voice, in iEolian sweetness, breathed my 
name. 

Opening my eyes, I looked out again upon 
the green meadow-land. Away up the hilly. 
t-lope, on its very summit, appeared two forms 
of exceeding loveliness. I did not shudder 
now, though I knew my gentle sister was there, 
looking at me, as of old she looked, when we; 
walked hand in hand, up the years of child¬ 
hood and youth together—herself yet glorious 
now in the transparent beauty of true spirit- 
life. ' 

Half of sorrow, yet full of love, was the 
gaze bent upon me, while peace, quiet and holy 
peace, mirrored itself upon her radiant brow. 

Why does she not come to me? I thought, 
as, rising, I passed through the open door, and 
wended my way thitherward. Gaining the 
summit of the hill, joy inexpressible for one 
moment flooded my soul. 

Minnie, the departed, bore in her arms the 
•weet babe who had so soon followed her to 
the land of the blest, and, at her side, my 
gentle sister—the loved, the lost—kneeling, 
toyed lovingly with the tiny hand, or, with a 
wreath of fair flowers, crowned the baby brow. 

I know not what influence restrained me, 
but I could not npproach the group. Yet was 
there nothing reproachful in the gaze of those 
mild blue eyes, bent upon me, so full of yearn¬ 
ing tenderness and love. 

No word of welcome was spoken, but the 
look was more eloquent than words. Deep 
into my inmost soul, the gaze of that spirit- 
fisier penetrated. Lovingly and tenderly did 
the pure and earnest faith, enshrouding her 
like a halo of glory, seek to dispel the gloom 
that bound me in fetters of darkness. ! 


Harsh and dissonant was my voice, as I 
asked, reproachfully— 

“ Do you never, in your new and radiant 
home, pine for a reunion with those who onee 
shed sunshine and gladness around your earth- 
life?” 

Instantly raising her eyes to mine, Minnie 
breathed, in sweetest tones— 

“ There is no love like that which I bear 
my husband and child. But his work on earth 
is not yet done. While he cheerfully labors 
on, to fill out the mission appointed him by the 
loving Father, we but tarry a moment here, 
to await his coming to the better land.” 

Her sweet voice ceased its utterance. A 
strange and beautiful light encircled the 
group, and penetrated to the very depths of my 
soul. 

“No love like that which I bear my husband 
and child,” I repeated earnestly and solemnly. 

“And no life so blessed as that of calm re¬ 
signation to the Divine will, in laboring to 
perform cheerfully the work He has appointed 
unto us to do, or bear,” answered the spirit- 
voice again. 

A bright light flashed into my understand¬ 
ing—a true and abiding love into my heart. 
Then, turning, I bent my steps silently and 
thoughtfully homeward. 

A kiss was pressed upon my brow, and a 
noble face looked love to mine, as a manly 
voice exclaimed— 

“Why, Agnes!—sitting here dreaming in 
the moonlight yet ? I had thought you gone 
to rest long ago, and have been playing my 
flute this hour, to give you pleasam dreams.” 

“ I have been sleeping here, dear husband, 
and happy visions have I had—thanks to your 
music, perhaps.” 

“No love like that which I bear my husband 
and child,” whispered a voice within; “and 
no life so blessed as that of calm resignation 
to the Divine will.” 

IIow, in that moment of joy, as I threw my 
arms around my husband’s neck, and returned 
his loving embrace, did I long to tell him all— 
all of the dark temptation of my life. But 
some influence, unseen and gentle, restrained 
ine. Going to my little stand, where the lamp 
burned dimly, I opened my Bible. First of 
the glowing truths of the Holy Word, there 
met my eyeCommune with your own heart 
upon your bed, and be still.” 

It was enough! I closed the book, breathing 
a silent and heartfelt prayer to the kind 
Parent, whoso arm had been around me, and 
who had borne me so lovingly nnd tenderly 
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out of the darkness into tlio glorious light of 
day. 

Summers have come and gone, laden •with 
their rich blessings—new flowers have bloomed 
upon our household tree; but, though the 
tempter has haunted my heart many times, 
strength not my own has been my help, and 
never have I been left to struggle alone. 

I have learned, in these years of loving care 
and toil, that God knows what is best for me; 
and, this bright June afternoon, as I walk over 
the meadow land, under the old apple-trees 
again, my eldest-born dancing, like a fairy 
thing of life and joy at my side—weaving light 
curls, to deck her fair young brow, the blest 
assurance comes, like a ray of sunlight to my 
heart—There is no life bo blest as that of 
calm resignation to the Divine trill” < 
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had heard. It was first made in Franco, as was 
the no less popular carte de vhite, for which there is 
now such an extraordinary demand throughout the 
country. The nlbum varies in sire and capacity, 
from a small duodecimo, holding twelve pictures, 
to a magnificent quarto, designed for the reception 
of from two to four hundred, and in price, from 
seventy-five cents to thirty dollars. 

Foremost in the business of producing these 
elegant novelties, is the firm of J. B. Lippincott «fc 
Co., of Philadelphia, who manufacture an articlo 
undoubtedly superior to auything that is made. 
Though but a few months have elapsed since the 
first one came out of their extensive binderies, they 
now have between ten and fifteen thousand dollars 
invested in this branch alone, which gives employ¬ 
ment to more than one hundred and fifty bands. 
From the beginning, tboy have not been ablo to 
keep pace with the demand. Recently, in looking 
through this part of their establishment, wo were 
Interested in noting tho exceeding caro with which 
every portion of the work is done. The material 
is of the very best quality, and all tho parts are 
adapted to each other with an exactness that not 
only gives the most perfect symmetry, but also the 
greatest possible strength. In all that appertained 
to tho work, we noted a fidelity to excellence that 
explained tho reason why their Albums were 
regarded by tho trade as superior to all others. 

The introduction of tho Photographic Album, 
which is rapidly finding its way into every house¬ 
hold, has given a surprising stimulus to the photo¬ 
graphic art, which is at present chiefly confined to 
■ the production of the carte de rieite. Besides por¬ 
traits of friends and distinguished personages, 
pictures and works of art aro now made in this 
style, and in tho albums of our young lady friends 
aro seen copies of rare statuary? pictures from tho 
old masters, and tho choicest gems of modern art. 
A wonderful educator of the tasto is this new 
fashion going to be. For twenty-five cents each, 
perfect copies, sun-painted, of costly pictures, en¬ 
gravings, or marbles, may bo obtained, and tho 
poorest, us well as tho richest, enjoy the fair and 
beautiful. 


PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 

Tho newest and most popular thing under tho 
fun is tho Photograph Album, wheroof, a year ago, 
leurccly ono in a thousand, even in our largest cities. 
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A FRAGMENT. 

BY NINA H. 

Then from the little porch Hester Grey i 
stepped out into the street; the white country' 
road winding by grassy lanes and fields, and 
occasional farm-houses. The only dwelling! 
of any pretension in that neighborhood rose 
from the summit of a hill near by. From its 
windows lights shone cheerily, and Hester 
had just lingered in the shadow of the vine- 
leaves, until two of its occupants should pass ; 
Roland Leigh and his wife—the Helen of other 
days. 

The night was delicious and spring-like; v 
the skies mottled with billows of fleecy clouds,; 
and silvered W'ondrously by the moon ns she ; 
glided now nnd then from out them. Hester c 
walked alone nnd fearlessly' the familiar paths c 
she had trodden a thousand times; only thc< 
burden of unrest, which had of late oppressed j 
her sleeping and waking, grew intolerable in; 
this fragrant, sighing air. < 

Through the soft clouded moonlight the two' 
figures moved on before her; the slender, i 
womanly’ shape leaning so closely to the side 
of the other, strong‘and firmly knit, bending 
his face towards hers, watching and tender. 
On they passed together—the united lives; 
how satisfying, how inexpressibly rich must 
such an union be ! Why of all others was she 
chosen to walk alone, and Helen, upon whom 
life had ever smiled, elected, and crowned with 
the highest gift to womanhood? 

Patience, oh, weary woman, treading your 
lonely way! Upon you, too, the night smiles 
through its dews and silence, and it repeats 
for you the same lesson which myriad sore 
ami wounded spirits have rend. Love watches 
over you. It may not beam from human eyes, 
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or speak with the voice of human passion ; but 
it writes itself in the heart of the way-side 
blossom, and is never wholly silent in the im -, 
mortal soul. 

Much is said and written of earthly sorrow, 
and for the sorrowing; but we believe any 
amount of affliction to be endurable, which does 
not turn to bitterness within. For all mourners 
we pray 41 God help them,” but especially for 
the class who experience such darkness. This 
bitterness, which no religion can aid, (for there 
can be no bitterness in a cross so lightened) is 
terrible beyond expression. The soul can be 
likened only to a midnight sea, broken into 
nngry billows of storm. Happy the mariner 
who shall at length perceive through the dread 
tempest the Divine hand raised to still its 
tumult, and hear the voice whose echo still 
charms tlie ear of time, saying, “I am near 
thee, on the right hand and on the left, be Dot 
afraid !** 

1 No emotion is strong enough to endure for¬ 
ever; in God’s good time sorrow shall pass 
| away, if we are but patient. Lay by those 
dead hopes, which no resurrection angel shall 
| waken to beautiful life again. Were they the 

> May blossoms early and fragrant of a morning 
.dream? or, like sunset brightness, shutting 
>ovcr a long and cloudy day? Still, I repeat, 
jhide them from your sight, and believe that 
*upon the rough clods shall yet awaken the fair 
) buds of a purer and better faith. 

I We have much confidence in the cheerful 

> philosophy of a recent charming writer, the 
j “ Country Parson,” whose congregation is so ex- 

> tensive even upon these shores ; and he asserts, 
5 with undoubted truth, that happiness and 
J goodness are very closely allied. Health of 
• body and soul; how rare and deep a well¬ 
-spring of peace is touched by these words. 
>But for many reasons, for which we are in 
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part responsible, few arc so fortunate ns to bo 
always “walking in the light.” To the mass, 
life is a perpetual struggle. To reconcile tho 
inner world of thought and emotion, tho high 
ideal of tho soul with that external sphere 
over whoso events wo have so little control; to 
shapo existence into a form it may wear mi-' 
blushing to eternity, what wonder that with 
tears of weakuosa wo so often pun so by tho 
way. Step by step we rise towards the 
heavenly hills, round by round of tho celestial 
ladder is passed, but. wo fail to seo the skies 
opening, and angels of comfort ascending and 
descending before us. 

Iu this ono woman’s soul, the typo of 
myriads, there has for months been going on a 
eovulsivo struggle with all the evil powers of 
her nature, until to her diseased and distorted 
vision everything in earth and heaven appears 
i distorted. The crisis to which every true life 
must sooner or later come, her own had already 
reached, mid upon tho balance of this scale 
depends an endless future of woe or bliss, 
whose breadth and height she cannot fathom, 
no, nor the angels, but tho Father only. 

The elements of a truo and noble imturo arc 
liers; strength of will and steadiness of pur¬ 
pose, combined with tho delicacy of genuino ro-J 
iinomont. Hut tho burden of needs and nspi-« 
radons, tho sudden consciousness of all that] 
she is capable of bearing and suffering, 1ms for 1 
tho time overwhelmed her. The power for ( 
good and evil she enrries within herself is' 
fearful, as Bho pauses to gather at a glance < 
the vast space around her, tho starry skiesj 
widening on—still on, the shadowed and. 
silvered earth she treads; mysterious and' 
solemn, she seems but an atom in the infinite 
sea; swept into being without her own voli-< 
tion; to bo borne from it unwarned, amp 
bearing through it a weight which is in-i 
tolerable, but which she dares not throw ‘ 
aside. ♦ < 

Poor Hester Grey! there is but ono source< 
of comfoTt and relief for you and us all, when < 
tho dark hour closes round us, and wo sink in' 
lonely suffering. The remedy, the active; 
labor which shall lead thought away from self, l 
and by slow degrees substitute a healthful in-? 
tcrest in the world around, must bo your own , 
discovery ; and when once tho cluo is gained, ? 
though days and weeks and years elapse ero' 
tho cure is perfected, it shall bless you at last, • 
As unerring as tho renewal of life.in tho stern 
ninl frozen earth, is the revival of hope nml 
faith in the soul which has been led through 
tins horror of darkness, ^no ninttcr how long or 


deep) into tho higher regions of unwavering 
trust. 

Sweeter than tho unclouded sunshine is this 
awaking to a day through which tho spring 
airs blow, and tho glad birds sing, when we 
bad thought never again to feel or hear them! 
Then, when duty becomes transformed to joy, 
wo begin truly to live. 

Ill tho soft light Hester Groy still gazes and 
dreams, sending out prayers which may never 
re-echo in tho blessing craved, but which are 
not offered in vain. For her and us there are 
trials in store so long as wo walk tho world; 
but the bravo honrt, and tho patient waiting 
faith, aro in Ilis gift, shall we then suffer alone' 

"Pray, though tho gift you usdc for 
May never comfort your fours— 

May never repay your pleading, 

Yet pray, with hopeful tears; 

An answer, not that you long for, 

Hut diviner will come one day; 

Your eyes are too dim to see it. 

Yet strive, mid wait, and pray.” 
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&ffer ilte 39 aunt. 

BY tAURA J. ABTEB. 

The cottage was a plain one, of a subdued 
brown color, with a little portico out in front, 
tbit was covered with honeysuckles, and a large 
jard, with a row of thrifty cedars on either 
side of the walk, and a Boft fringe of blue! 
grass laid thickly over it. It looked as if it 
might bo a place to rest both body and soul—a! 
•true home in every sense of the word; yet the 
interior wore an air of discomfort and untidi¬ 
ness almost painful to the beholder. The 
parlor was a scenej>f confusion—books on the < 
floor, dust on the mantel-piece and other J 
furniture; the centre table presented the c 
appearance of a badly arranged curiosity < 
ihop; chairs seemed to have walked around j 
in a vague, wandering way over the room; in < 
fact, there was no order at all, though a neat \ 
woman’s hand might have rendered it quite a< 
pretty little room in a very short while. < 

Seated in a rocking chair near the window, J 
at a young girl, scarcely eighteen years old, < 
and, but for the careless, untidy appearance* 
of her dress, one would have pronounced her< 
more than ordinarily pretty. Her eyes were { 
full and large, and of a bright black hue;'her' 
face was almost oval in shape ; her complexion < 
quite dark, but very clear; her cheeks andj 
lips of the deepest crimson; and over her< 
dimpled shoulders hung a mass of glossy j 
curls. On the whole, she was a pretty, in-< 
tellectual brunette; hut in this case, os in< 
many others, the picture, though a fair one of J 
itself, was more than half spoiled by the un-< 
tightly frame surrounding it. \ 

Her clothes were thrown on carelessly, and 1 
without any regard to neatness or taste ; and ( 
the pretty little foot, peeping out from thoj 
folds of her soiled morning wrapper, had' 


decidedly a slip-shod appearance. At present 
Bhe was engaged in reading a highly-wrought 
novel, over which she laughed and cried 
by turns, in a manner that would have been 
quite flattering to the author. A faint voice 
from the next room called to her. 

“ Abbie, my love, I really wish you would 
superintend Bridget in the kitchen this morn¬ 
ing; my head aches so badly, I do not feel 
able to stand up a moment longer, and there 
is more work on hands than usual to-day. 
Bridget will not have your papa’s dinner 
ready for him in time, and you know how 
much he dislikes to be kept waiting.” 

44 Oh, mammal how could you interrupt me 
at such an affecting place; just as if I should 
know what to do to assist Bridget ? I dare say 
she can get along well enough if she tries, and 
I should only be in the way.” 

Petulantly brushing away three or four ao- 
tual tears that had been called forth from 
sympathy with the distressed heroine, Abbie 
went on with her reading again, feeling angry 
that her mamma should expect her to perform 
any of the menial offices about the house. 
Presently her mother called in again— 

44 Abbie, child, wont you please come bathe 
my head with cold water? I am feverish, and 
it will do mo good to feel your hands soothing 
me again. It is so strange and sweet to have 
my little daughter with mo once more.” 

The fascinating novel was thrown down sul¬ 
lenly on the floor, and Abbie in no very gentle 
mood went into her mother’s room. The sight 
of the pale, patient face, in the midst of the 
pillows, sent a slight twinge of pity through 
her heart; and in a gentler manner she bathed 
the hot brow till the pain was half assuaged. 

“That will do, darling. How kind you are 
to me; the pain flies before the soft touch of 
your fingers.” The eyes of the speaker were 
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moistened with happy tears. , “You can go 
now; I must not selfishly keep you in this 
closo room, when the morning is so beautiful.” 

Abbie’B bettor nature suggested that she 
should remain till her mamma was soothed 
into a quiet slumber; but the thought of the 
book in the parlor overcame all scruples, so, 
stooping down and lightly kissing the white 
face, she glided out of the room, and was soon 
absorbed in ferreting out the mysterious fate 
of her heroine. • 

It was dinner timo before she was disturbed 
again, then the sound of her father’s footsteps 
in the hall, brought her to her feet, and in a 
moment she was at the door to meet him, and 
had wound her plump arms around his neck. 

“Well, little daughter, what havo you been 
doing all day? Something to please papa or 
mamma, I’ll warrant. It is nice to have our 
pet at home again.” The proud father patted 
the curly head fondly, not noticing tho blush 
of shame that spread itself over the pretty 
face. 

“Something to please papa or mammal” 
Abbie thought of the half finished novel; tho 
untidy rooms and her wearied mother, with 
something like rogrot, but she consoled herself 
by thinking that they ought not to expect her 
to do such work as Bridget did. 

There was almost a frown on hor father’s 
face when he first glanced at tho parlor. 

“ Why, what is tho matter, Abbie, that things 
are in such confusion ?” 

“Mamma isn't well l” 

“ Ah l you havo been playing nurse, have 
you, little puss, and haven’t had timo to 
straighten things. That is right, my child; 
your mother is very delicate, and needs your 
first attention. I can leave her without fear 
of her being lonely, when our little daughter 
is here to comfort her.” 

Abbie felt like crying at tho unintentional 
rebuke; and would have confessed her want i 
of merit, but hor mamma, who heard the last J 
sentence, spoke— 

“Yes, James, she has soothed mo so much' 
that the headache has almost vanished. How < 
thankful we ought to be that our darling’s [ 
days at school are at lost over.” * 

A summons to dinner, hero interrupted the i 
conversation, and Abbie was truly thankful j 
for it. < 

“ What shall I bring you to cat, mamma?” [ 

“Nothing, Abbie—I do not feel like eating. < 
Don’t think anything about me, but make papa, 
comfortable.” j 

So a week wore away, and Mrs. Willard,: 


^though not really ill, was not yet well enough 
Ho leavo hor room. During this time Abbie'a 
>parents were gradually and painfully made 
[awaro of her utter uselessness and selfishness. 
• She had come to open rebellion with regard 
f [to doing any of tho housework—ahe did not 
i 1 intend to Boil hor hands or degrade her mind 
1 , in such a maimer, she said. Besides that, she 
( must cultivate her talents; she had no time 
( ,for ordinary things. 

<; About this time, a poem of tho most exciting 
j stylo—full of broken hearts, intermingled with 

< a wail for a congenial Bpirit—made its appear- 

< ance in the village paper—the “ Morning 

< Star,” over tho signature of Mignonette Su 

< Clair. The community was not long kept in ig. 

< noranco of the real name of the authoress how- 
C over, and Abbie Willard’s friends were duly as* 

tonished, to find in her a “star poetesss,” as 
tho editor, in a compliment a quarter of a 
column in length, denominated her. After 
that time, Abbie was closeted in her room 
daily, foolishly wasting tho timo sho should 
havo employed in assisting hor mother, spend¬ 
ing it in writing sentimental poems. Her own 
Sroom was a scene of continual disorder, Bave 
?whon her mother kindly arranged it for her. 

£ Her parents, proud of her nowly developed 
^talents, suffered themselves to be blinded to 
Jjher ranny faults; and bo tho bouI that really 
Shad much that was good in it, was in a fair 
^way to ruin. 

Abbie was almost petrified with pleasure 
£ono morning, to discover a poem as excruci¬ 
ating as her own, addressed to Mignonette St. 

J Clair, by Adolphus do Percival. Such a pretty 
>name sho thought; so aristocratic, and more 
^than likely his own. 

> After this, tho Morning Star became the 
^weekly receptacle of pathetic poems, entitled, 
>“Think of Mo;” “I Love Thee,” &c., all 

> written by the young poet and poetess, who 
Jhad so lately flung their dazzling lights in the 
>eycs of tho literary world. 

J Ambitious dreams began to haunt Abbio‘s 

> brain. She would gain Buch a reputation as a 
[poetess, that tho best journals of the country 
‘should be only too glad to secure tho efforts of 
>her inspired pen at any cost! Then the 
[miracles sho would perform in acts of charity; 
»tho distressed families ehe would roliovc; the 
[long tour she would take to countries beautiful 
• enough to arouse all the poetical fire of Jicr 
, brain. And the world should know her as the 
•beautiful and talented Miss Abbio Willard, 

,authoress of the soul-stirring volume of poems 
•just launched on the pleasant ocean of criticism. 
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Poor little Abbicl her foolish young head was 
full of nothing but these lightest of light air- 
castlcs—no time for assisting her mother; no 
time for amusing her papa of evenings by 
singing to him, as he wished her to do; no 
lime for making herself and her surround¬ 
ings look neat and cheerful—nothing could be 
thought of but her beloved pen. 

A private letter from Adolphus do Peroival, 
(who had obtained her address from the editor 
of the Star,) full of sentimental nothings, 
slightly changed the current of her fancies. 
What a flutter of delight she experienced, as 
she broke open tlio daintily perfumed envelop, 
and cast her eyes, for the first time, over the 
delicate chirography of Adolphus do Percival. 
It was such a lofty letter too—so unlike the 
matter-of-fact lotters she usually received; no 
vulgar allusions to ordinary things; nothing 
but the most touching sentences about the 
fragrant flowers, running brooks, birds, moon¬ 
light and starlight; all gracefully intermingled 
with a tone of the deepest admiration for her 
genius. 

Abbic read it over again and again. Site 
longed in her exultation to read it to her 
mother, but with a self-denial worthy a better 
cause, she determined that Adolphus do Perci- 
val’s soul-thoughts, should not be exposed to 
the vulgar and curious gate; in her own heart 
would Bhe lock up his sweet words, there to 
keep them forever J Then followed a sleepless 
night, devoted to answering the precious mis¬ 
sive, in which she poured out such a wail for 
sympathy, that the uninitiated would have 
supposed her the worst abused girl in existence, 
and which no doubt completely subdued the 
tender hearted Adolphus. And no doubt, at 
that moment-, little Abbic imagined all her 
fancied misery a living reality. 

The answer came even sooner than she had 
hoped for.""It was a perfect shadow of her 
own, a wail of despair, a wild yearning for 
one sweet friend to comfort and soothe him. 
“Would she not bo that dear friend to him? 
Would she not turn to him from tho cruel- 
hearted world? All! yes, if ho had read tho 
soul of the noble and talented Mignonette 
rightly, she teould relieve his aching heart by 
permitting him to bo her confidant. Together 
they would scorn the rudo ways of life, to¬ 
gether they would seek for linppineBs, to¬ 
gether they would bind up their bruised souls, 
and together thoy would die!” 

Abbie cried over this truly heart-melting 
thing for fully a half day, and would not cat 
her dinner. What cared she for eating, she 


indignantly demanded; when a noble soul was 
£ being Bwnllowed up in the ocean of human 
; misery ? Hers should be the task of com- 
Sfortcr—Bhe would grant Adolphus’s request 
before food passed her lips—and she did. 

A correspondence two months in length fol- 
£ lowed this, and tho Star continued to be made 
^brighter by the combined efforts of our kc- 
r roine and her languishing lover. 

> It was June now—that month that nature 
?has placed as tho fairest jewel in tho crown of 
5 the year. A tedious illness confined poor Mrs. 
* Willard to her room. There was little comfort 
£to bo expected from Abbie. She was com- 

pletcly absorbed in developing her genius. 
( When she could find no excuse to prevent her 
>from soothing her mother’s pain, she always 
J did it with such an ill grace, that the.poor 

> invalid had a thousand times rather it lied not 
'been done at all; and often when Abbie had 
^ flung herself spitefully out of the room, when re¬ 
quested by her father to perform some light 
?duty, Mrs. Willard would cry silently, till her 

pillow was wet with tears, and her head ached 
qnd throbbed worse than before. Yet no com¬ 
plaint came from tho thin, white lips; she never 
.forgot for a moment, that it was her darling 
j child. 

> A letter from Adolphus threw her into an 
'unenviablo state of mind. It announced that 
3 the next morning he would have the honor of 
: visiting her in her own home. What should 
■she do? Her mother was sick; the whole 

: houso a scene of confusion, and Bridget not 
. at all inclined to make any extra exertions. She 
‘ hnd enough practical common sense left to 
know, that oven the ethcrinl Adolphus do Per¬ 
cival could not help noticing tho untidiness of 
: her homo, so she must go to work herself, and 
. put things in order. Accordingly, rooms were 
swept, dusted, and the furniture arranged witli 
: care and tnsto, and finally everything was 
'finished but the parlor. Gathering up the 
broom with frantic lmste, tho furniture and 
‘room wero soon enveloped in a cloud of dust, 
and Abbie, with her faco hot and flushed, 
her hair in tangled curls around her head, 
after opening tho doors and windows to let in 
tho air, went into the kitchen after a bucket of 
hot soap-suds, and was soon down on her 
knees in tho hall cleaning off the dirty oil¬ 
cloth. 

In the very midst of it, a knock at the door 
»caused her to look up, and there, faco to face 
‘with her, stood a gentleman dressed in the 
i height of fashion, with a great display of 
| jewelry and a strong perfume of musk. Abbie’s 
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honrt. told licr It must bo Adolphus, nnd blush- S 
lug with Bhnmo and mortification, till licr fnco i 
was warmer and moro flushed than over, she !> 
asked him into tho parlor. 11a inquired forS 
Miss Ahhio Willard, and boing informod shot 
stood lieforo him, ho introduced himself, andc 
horo tiio conversation soomed fated to end. S 
Ahhio stammared forth sorno incoherent ox- c 
ouscs about tho appearance of tho room Slid u 
horsolf; whilst tho elegant Adolphus, pitying s 
licr confusion, made sovaral attempts at com- y 
plimenting lior industry; but it was not in tho^ 
programme ho had arranged, and ho misorably s 
failed. Ahhio wns ashamed of herself nnd of < 
her plain home. How poverty strickon they £ 
must appear to Mr. do Borcival. Ho was C 
wealthy ; she felt suro of that from his dress, J 
and sho could soo ho felt ill at ease—of courso < 
ho could not feel othorwiBO, to bo bo much out < 
of ids sphoro. ' 

How she would havo loved to burst right out'; 
crying—to think she, Mignonette St. Clair, ( 
should have boon caught in such a plight, nnd< 
by Adolphus do Pcrcivnl of all others I Tho < 
interview was a short one—both, at tho unox- i 
poctcd turn of events, had forgotton all their < 
sontimont, nnd woro ns common plnco as tho \ 
most ordinary people. J 

Mr. do l’orcivnl was disappointed—from an < 
eloquent compliment tho oditor of tho Star had < 
paid to Abbio, in which ho roferred in a rntlior * 
indofmito manner to her worth and wonltli, ( 
Adolphus hnd been led to boliovo that in \ 
Mignonetto St. Clair, ho should find bonuty, J 
poetry, and wealth combined. But, “ a change < 
came o'er tho spirit of his dream.” Ho wns on ( 
ids way to visit an undo, ho said; nnd al- 5 
though Abbio know ho was in tho villngc till< 
the next evening, ho did not call again. \ 

Hero then was an end to all her romantic ' 
dreams. Adolphus oould nover lower his lofty t 
mind to her level in lifo; ho would never visit | 
her again, sinco he hnd found hor engaged in < 
such degrading loll. In vain the most pathetic! 
lines were addressed to tho lamented poet; ] 
there was no response. Tho muso of tho fns- > 
tidious Adolphus hnd evidently been frightened! 
nwny at. sight of tho unlucky poetess with' 
a bucket of suds, and hnd never returned.: 
Adolphus was effectually silonecd. ‘ 

Abbio sat up Into of nights, writing poems 
to bo published after her denth; (sho had re¬ 
solved sinco sho could not fire for Mr. do Pcr¬ 
civnl, sho would die for him;) slept little, ate 
less, nnd exorcised least of all. She was in a 
fair way to mnko herself ill, when one morn¬ 
ing Bridget disturbed hor ns she was writing 


“An Ode to tho Moon,” with the information 
that thoro wns a gentleman in the parlor who 
wished to see her. Sho gavo n onroless glance 
at tho neat onnl Bridget placed in hor linnd. 
“John Leonard.” Tho nnmo was a strange 
ono, nnd not at all poetical. IVhy hnd lie come 
to disturb her ? ho could nover understand her 
—her spirit mnto hnd flown. 

Sho roso languidly to go down stairs. Brid¬ 
get asked, in astonishment, if she intended 
going down in that plight. Sho hnd on n 
soiled whlto wrapper that was dofnoed here 
nnd thoro with a blot of ink; hor fingers were 
dark with the same fluid; her hair tangled, 
and her small slippers wore down at the heels, 
and rovcnlod a pair of dirty hose. 

“ It mnkes but litllo difference, Bridget: my 
days on earth nro numbered, nnd I cave not 
how I look during my short sojourn here.” 
Down into tho parlor sho accordingly went, 
with her pretty mouth drawn down into a woe¬ 
begone expression, and her half finished ode 
in her hand. 

Tho gontlcmnn rose ns sho entered, nnd as 
ho advanced to meet her, Bho saw that although 
ho wns not handsome, there was an air of 
good breeding nnd refinement about him, that 
rovcnlod tho character of a true gentleman. 
As she felt his polite yet criticising gnio bent 
upon her, sho was hnlf sorry she hnd not fol¬ 
lowed Bridget’s suggestion nnd changed'her 
dress. 

Ho had a letter for her from her cousin, 
Hachol Vfillard, of Boston, requesting her to 
come nnd spend tho next three or four months 
with hor. Abbic, in her eagerness to get her 
pnronts to consent, forgot her resolution of 
dying of a broken henrt. Sho even insisted 
on Mr. Leonard staying for dinner; an honor 
ho was compelled to dcolino for want of time. 
Her parents willingly consented to her cousin’s 
plan, nnd in a short whilo sho hnd penned a 
reply, wliioli Mr. Leonard wns to deliver. In 
her linsto sho dropped her unfinished ode, nnd 
ns Mr. Leonard picked it up nnd handed it to 
her, sho felt almost rebuked to think she hnd, 
for ono moment, forgotten her great bereave- 
Imont. 

; Mr. Leonard wns hnlf pained, hnlf amused 
.with her. Ho had expected to see a pretty, 

[ neat, sensible little girl; such as ltnclicl had 
■ remombored lior to be, and as bIio had been 
J described to him. But this sentimental love- 
>lorn girl, fairly luxuriating in her want of 
, taste and neatness, whoso inky fingers nnd 
; freshly written poem hnd forced themselves 
lunwclcomcly on his sight, surprised and almost 
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shocked him. IIo tried to think as kindly of ?< 
her as ho could, howover; trusting that once > a 
slio was placed under the beneficial influence it 
of her cousin, slio would bccomo changed for St 
the better. O 

Ilor preparations ■were finished in two or Si 
three weeks, and after half a day’s journey on si 
the cars, she was mot at the depot by her)I 
uncle, and was soon in his carriage, on the Si 
way to his residence, which was in the suburbs? 
of the city. It was a beautiful place; wealth 
and taste had been combined in making it an? 
elegant home, and ns Abbic and her imelo went; i 
up the shell walk, that was bordered on cithers 
side with the costliest, most fragrant flowers, S 
she gave vent to her admiration and pleasure \ 
in a thousand artless ways. \ 

She was welcomed warmly by Rachel and s 
her Aunt Mary, and to her surprise, after; 
their greetings were over, Mr. Leonard came j 
forward and gave her a cordial shake of the c 
hand. She learned afterwards that ho was a S 
ward of her uncle's, a young lawyer, and that ; 
he lived in the family. ^ 

Two months afterwards, she wrote in her S 
journal:— ; 

44 Srptembru 12tli. How I look bnck over> 
the past years of my lifo, and thank God that; 
I was not allowed to go on in my blind folly. S 
Thoro is so much that 1 can do to make others; 
happy, if I will only try; so much that will; 
lighten the hearts of those I love. What a> 
selfish lifo initio was till I came here, and how£ 
much 1 thank Cousin Rachel and John Leonard, £ 
for pointing out to me the true path of happi-; 
noss, and guiding my wayward feet into it ere!: 
it was forever too late. ; 

44 1 recollect so well, how the second morn-£ 
ing after my arrival, as I sat writing a pocm^ 
for the Star, Cousin Rachel in her neat morn-£ 
ing dress, with her brown hair taken back in; 
smooth, shiny folds from her white brow, £ 
came into my beautiful room, and gathering? 
up pen nnd paper, laughingly carried them off J: 
and locked them up in her desk, saying they s 
should remain there till the roses had comer 
back to my cheeks and tho light to my eyes;; 
in fact, until 1 had ceased my nonsensical talk; 
of dying of a broken heart. I remember how,£ 
in my blind self-importance, I thought slio; 
could never appreciate the delicate aud refined^ 
feelings of my soul; that though sho might be J 
good enough at. heart, there was nothing high) 
and intellectual in her character. How can I \ 
ever thank her as I should, for arousing me to- 
my better self again? $ 

“After sho had come back to my room, she ; 


ommcnccd chiding me in her pleasant, cheery 
•ay, for not arranging my dress more carefully, 
ud finally succeeded in getting mo to put on 
cool, clean wrapper, curl my hair nicely, and 
clp her gather and arrange bouquets for our 
oorns. From that time forth, sho never nl- 
owed me to touch pen or paper, save to write 
o dear papa and mamma; nnd somehow I 
bund it easier every day to yield. 

44 X used to wonder how she could always bo 
o contented and happy, till X found that it 
ras by making herself useful, and contributing 
o the’ happiness of others. She is never 
•ntirely idle. Of a morning sho is always 
loing a thousand little necessary things which 
lie servants could do, but sho prefers doing 
hem herself, and thus lighten their labors. Then 
die is so kind to her mother, if she chances to 
jo ill—-the most affectionate and patient of 
lurscs. I blush when I think of how unkindly 
t always treated poor, suffering mamma, when 
die was sick—1 trust I shall bo a better 
laughter hereafter. 

“Then she is so charitable to tho poor, 
lenying herself many little luxuries, that sho 
may relievo some suffering creature. Always 
the same loving daughter and friend; taking 
life cheerfully, and if need be, resignedly. By 
degrees she led mo into an interest in her 
pursuits, and I almost forgot my imaginary 
sorrows, in the new sense of happiness that 
pervaded my whole being. It seemed as if . a 
something, that had long been dormant in my 
nature, had become full of lifo beneath her 
gcntlo guidance—a chord of actual music 
vibrated in my heart. 

44 1 had been here but a short time, when, as 
Rachel and I were out walking one morning, 
I came face to face for the second time with 
Adolphus dc l’ercival. He bowed, smiled, nnd 
passed on. Rachel turned to me iu amaze¬ 
ment, 

44 4 Why Abbio, do you know Mr. Smith V 

14 4 1 am acquainted with Mr. Adolphus do 
Pcrcival, tho gentleman who just passed ns,’ 1 
said, trying to look as unconscious as if X were 
not to break my heart about that very fascina¬ 
ting individual. 

44 4 That 1 Mr. do Pcrcival! Why, Abbic, k 
is only plain Mr. Smith—yes, I recollect now, 
his name is Adolphus; but what ever put such 
an idea into your head as to call him do Perci- 
val?’ 

44 1 explained ns well as I could. Rachel 
looked half serious, half inclined to laugh. 

44 4 1 had no idea matters were so serious, 
Abbic. He is really nothing but a light-headed 
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fop—a clork in a dry goods establishment up <- 
town ; celobrntod for nothing but writing lovo- '■ 
sick nonsense to every girl who will permit <> 
him to tnko such n liberty.’ 

“ * Oh Rnchol 1 you must certainly bo mis- ^ 
taken. Ho is all refinement—all soul. Surely p 
you 1mvo judged him harshly.’ I think now, 
tlioro woro tears of wounded feelings in my ? 
eyes ns I spoko, and Rnchol evidently saw S 
them, and hastened to change the conversation. ? 

44 That evening a servant brought up a card S 
to me— 4 Adolphus do Pereira! Smith.' £ 

‘‘Rachel picked up the card, and laughed as S 
Rhe 8aw the name. ‘ I should advise you not ^ 
to go down, Abbic, but I can see you want to, ) 
and besides thnt, I trust my little cousin 1ms i 
too much senso to encourage such a fellow.'> 
Sho kissed mo as she spoke, and I ran hastily s 
down the Btairs. < 

44 Of the three woeks that followed. I shall ; 
write but little. I can only wonder now that 1 ^ 
ever tolerated Mr. Smith for a moment; that I ? 
over for a moment allowed myself to bo blinded v 
to his many defects, and shallow Intellect* V 
Ho vowed again and again that ho loved me— ; 
that life without mo would bo a blank. Ho ^ 
implored mo to try his love. It would enduro £ 
nil tests, ho said. To die for my sake would < 
ho his greatest pleasure ; what were a lifetime'; 
to him compared with a moment of my linppi-.: 
ness! llis extravagant words touched my girlish ' 
vanity, but never readied my heart. < 

“1 woke up ono morning with a burning': 
fever and an aching head. A physician was *, 
called, who pronounced it. a very severe attack 
of measles. I had been walking in tho heavy ^ 
night dow and had taken cold, consequently c 
tho disease, though simple of itsolf, unless the' 
greatest care was taken, might speedily prove 
fatal. J 

“Tho long, painful days and nights that 
followed, seem like a dream to mo now—tho. 
loving kindness shown me by Aunt Mary and K 
Rachel —their sad, pale faces flitting around : 
my bed-side. At last tho daugcr was passed J 
through, and as I lay apparently sleeping, I < 
heard Rachel’s sweet voice thanking God that; 
1 wns saved to them. How fervently 1 joined ( 
in her earnest amen! She came up to my bed-1 
side when she heard my voice, and winding 1 ; 
her arms around my neck, burst into tears. < 
Hor long pent-up feelings, now thnt tho crisis \ 
waB passed, must have vent, and Bhe lay with < 
her head on my pillow, sobbing like a little 1 
child. * 

** ‘Don’t Rachel —don’t cry,* I said, my ownl 
voice tremulous with emotion. ‘I am not' 


worthy of your tears, sweet cousin, but since 
God 1ms seen tit to spare my life, I trust His 
kindness has not been in vain, and with your 
help, Rachel, I am going to try to bo a better 
girl.’ 

44 She kissed me tenderly, looked into my 
face with her clear, earnest eyes, and I knew 
another grateful prayer was in her heart, 

44 4 Oh Abbio! do not forget your good reso¬ 
lutions; but, hereafter, be tho true, noble 
woman God intended you should be.’ 

“ 1 pressed her lmnd, and turning on my 
pillow, was soon wrapt in a refreshing slum¬ 
ber. It wns Into in the evening when 1 awoke, 
Rachel wns by my bed-side; her fuco wearing 
a look that puzzled me. 

44 4 1 don't know whether I ought to give you 
this or not, Abbic,’ she said, displaying a tiny 
lettor in tho well known handwriting of Mr. 
Smith. 4 I’m afraid to excite you ; and yet the 
poor wretch has pleaded so strongly to lmvo it 
delivered, thnt I suppose 1 must comply with 
his request.’ 

“ Sho placed it in my hands, and 1 slowly 
broke open tho envelop. 1 read it through 
carefully, and lay silently studying over the 
contents several minutes. It was full of the 
most loving sympathy—a continued assurance 
of liis perpetual love, ami an offer to die for 
me, if it would give mo pleasure. Somehow 
tiic letter did not pleaso me; there seemed to 
be too much imagination in it, to bo much 
reality. Yet what should I do? to believe liis 
words, ho was dying for a glance of my face. 
I handed the note to Rachel. Sho read it 
through, smiling all the while, then turned to 
me. 

“ ‘Do you believe all this pack of nonsense, 
Abbio V 

“I could not say exactly that I did; yet I 
could not bear to think thnt my idol had been 
entirely imaginary. 

44 * What shall 1 do, Rachel? Help me, will 
you not?’ 

“She sat still a moment, as if thinking some¬ 
thing over. 

“ 4 I’ll tell you what, Abbic, you shall see 
him, and put his love to tho test ns ho implores 
you to do. If lie fails to verify liis words 
though, you must promiso to forget him— 
promise to throw him aside as you would a 
badly written novel. Will you ?' 

44 4 With all my heart, Rachel.* What else 
could I say ? 

44 Tho next ovening Adolphus came. I was 
excited almost into a fovor, and Rachel blamed 
herself for having permitted tho interview at 
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nil. IIow Adolphus’s love was to bo tested, I 
did not know; but l could not help believing 
ho would ho nil lie had promised. At Inst, the 
well-known ring was heard at the door, the 
well-known voice in the hall, and I heard Mr. 
Leonard asking him to follow him up stairs to 
my room. IIow my heart beat and throbbed 
with wild excitement then! Rachel, who 
stood by my chair, said kindly— 

“ * Abbio ! Abbie! you promised to bo calm.’ 

The footsteps paused outside of the open 
door, and I hoard Mr. Leonard’s clear, strong 
voice, say— 

“‘Trusting to your repeated assurances 
that to die for Miss Abbie would bo happiness 
to you, did you but know it would contribute 
a drop of joy in her lifo, we have not thought 
it ncccssnry before to tell you the nature of 
the discaso with which bIic is afflicted. As 
you are no doubt aware, the small-pox is 
raging in different parts of the city; but Miss 
Abbio is now recovering from a severe attack 
of-’ 

“ The gallant and valiant Adolphus do Per- 
cival Smith did not stop to hear the last word 
of the sentence, which proved to bo ‘measles/ 
I heard footsteps rushing frantically down the 
steps at a rate almost suicidal, and the sharp 
clang of the gate, scarcely a second after¬ 
wards, announced the departure of my poetical 
lover. 

“From that day to this, Adolphus dc Pcrci- 
val has never intruded himself upon my 
presence. As soon as I was able to write, 1 
sent him a note, brief and sarcastic, asking 
for my letters. In due time they came, 
and his own wero returned. How eagerly I 
burned the last silly, nonsensical letter, glad 
to know they wero no longer in existence. So 
ended my acquaintance with Mr. Smith. 

“The time since then lias been spent plea¬ 
santly and usefully, ltachcl and Mr. Leonard 
have been the best and dearest of friends to 
me. I hope 1 shall yet become worthy of them. 

“ Tho other day 1 had the pleasantest and 
strangest surprise ! Looking over a port-folio 
in the library, I found it was filled with some 
of the most beautiful stories I had ever read. 
They had evidently been taken from maga¬ 
zines, and, with a soul full of admiration, I 
turned to Mr. Leonard, who was present, and 
asked him if lie know the author. Ho glanced 
at the port-folio, and turned to me, with his 
fnco full of feeling. 

“ ‘ Raohcl wroto those stories, and many 
more, equally as beautiful, Abbie/ There 
was a proud tenderness in his voice. 


“Rachel! cheerful, busy Rachel! X sat 
.down in amazemeut. I never felt so com- 
; pletely humbled ; never before bo fully realized 
>nU tho modest beauty of Rachel’s character, 
l and the arrogance of my own. Dear, generous 

> Rachel! how kindly she had borne tho selfi- 

> importance I had plainly displayed in my 
j supposed mental superiority over her. I cried 
J from mortification and shame. How petty 
-and contemptible my intolerable pride must 
>liave seemed to her; yet she had humbled me 
\ only by her forbearance. 

> “ It is nlmost a week now, since then, and 
) Rachel's good oxamplo has not been lost upon 

> me, I trust. And this is why, old journal, I have 
^comeback to you after such a long absence. 

> Mr. Leonard is calling me to tako a walk with 
>him, and I must go.” 

I Tho next month of Abbie’s lifo went along 
; smoothly and happily. How or when she 

> began to love John Leonard, she never knoiv. 
'She would not admit to herself that she did 
■ love him; yet every fibre of hor heart vibrated 

> with tho most delicate rapture at the sound of 
; his clear, frank voice. She knew how more 

than useless such a feeling for him must bo ; 
^sho Tcmcmbcrcd, with burning cheeks, her 
' first appearance before him, and her foolish 
^conversation to him; and she knew him well 
■enough to bo sure that such a thing could not 
be forgotten. True, she had changed since 
: then; but would he believe such a change 
' would be permanent ? She daro not hope it. 
Yet now, when for tho first time, sho knew 

> what it was to experience a pure, deep love, 
|and one, too, that must ho in vain, nobly she 

strove to conquer it; nobly she struggled 
, against all selfish repinings, that the road of 
flier lifo must wind amidst rugged and dark 
i places, far away from thnt other beautiful road 
lover which John Leonard’s feet were tra- 
veiling. 

Sho bolieved, too, thnt Rachel loved Mr. 

I Leonard, and that he in return lavished all tho 
wealth of his soul upon her. She knowhow 
worthy they were of each other; she felt her 
own want of goodness—so tho girl who, three 
months before, had longed to die of a broken 
heart, for a man whom she neither loved or 
respected; now that there wero real clouds 
hanging over her, took up tho burden of life 
bravely and cheerfully, striving only to catch 
the few rays of sunshine that penetrated 
through the darkness. No useless wailings, 
no lost hours, no duties left tindone. Abbie 
,had reached tho goal of true womanhood. 

The time for her to return to her quiet home 
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cnmo at Inst, Sho was glad of it, nnd yet who ,j ero ho is forever shut tip in gloom ami 
lmd been very happy at her uncle’s. Sho > darknoss. 

longed to tear herself from the presonoo of ^ * * * * * 

.lolm Leonard, dear though ho was to her. 5 A year full of lights and shadows followed— 
She foil it was sinful to torture herself and to^a year laden with soul-struggles and heart- 
wrong Radiol by her very thoughts, oven ^ aches to poor A hide. How many times had 
though they were secret, and that it would he S her faltering feet almost refused to do their 
better at onco to tear herself away from this ^ duty? yet, with renowed courage, she strove 
faint glimpso of happiness, thnn to go gropingagainst, all selfish sorrows. And sho had come 
her way blindly day after day. Then there ? out -pure in spirit, and contented in heart, at 
was much for her to do at borne; a thousand : the end of the long, long year. V. very thing 
duties, till now left undone, by which sho ; that a good daughter could be, she had been 
could make her dear ones happy. ^ to her parents. Sho had taken nil the house- 

Sho stood alone in tho library a moment <5 hold cares from her weary mother, and was 
before sho started, looking out of the window. < repaid a thousand-fold by seeing tho light 
A step that sent tho blood coursing madly to'' cnmo back to the sunken eyes; by tho cheer* 
her faco, cnmo to where she stood; a voice n ful spirits, tho loving smiles, and returning 
that she loved above all earthly music, fell on ^ health. Abbio wns now in reality what her 
her cars. < fond parents had at first hoped sho would be. 

44 1 hnvo como to tell you good-by, Ab-J After her return from her uncle’s, sho 
bio.” < learned from her father, that in consequence 

Sho did not look up; the long black fringesof a falling otT in business, ho should not be 
of her eyes were drooping with unshed tears. £ able to supply them with many of tho little 
Ho took her lmud. < luxuries to which they had been accustomed, 

44 Will you let me write to you sometimes, < niul that ho could only hope, by tho closest 
Abide—such a letter ns a brother might write < economy, to prevent becoming largely indebted 
to his sister ?” Tho earnest eyes looking full} before tho expiration of a year, 
in her faco. < Abbio secretly determined to aid him, and 

44 Oh, if you Only will!” Tho voice was \ before a week had passed by, sho applied for 
eagor and joyful. "Perhaps you can help mo ( and obtained the situation of principal of the 
along iu the new road I am trying to travel, 5 village Academy for tho coming year, ai a 
Mr. Leonard. It is rough and hard now at \ salary of threo hundred dollars. Her parents 
tho beginning, and a few kind words of cheer < demurred at first. What could their little 
would sustain my fingging spirits." < Abbio know about teaching? Sho surely 

“It will grow easier all tho while, Abbio. < could not bo in earnest ? But Abbio was firm 
Never pause to look back at your past idlo J in lior good resolution, and gracefully did she 
life, but press forward bravely. You will r fill her new position. 

pardon me, Abbio, but, knowing ns I do, the* So the year bud passed away, and through 
depth of your naturally noble soul, and know- 4 tunny difficulties and trials, Abbio lmd couio 
ing, too, bow all your hotter feelings have 5 out unscathed and victorious. All this while 
been lying in rust and entire uselessness tho £ her letters from Rachel nnd Mr. Leonard had 
greater part of your life, I cannot help feeling, been coming to cheer her on. Tho love she 
a brother’s frankness and kindly interest in 4 folt for John Leonard, though as deep as ever, 
your futuro wolfaro; and if I writo to you* was purified and chastened, and she loved to 
sometimes in a manucr that may at first seem J think that though ho was lost to her, she was 
harsh to you, rcoolloct tho good fooling that f at least worthy of him. Rachel had visited 
prompts it. Good-by, now, Abbio, and Qod^horonoo, and was astonished and rejoiced at 
bless you !" 4 tho complcto reformation. 

Ho stooped down, and kissed lior forehead. < It was drawing near Christmas now, and 
Abbio felt it must bo for tho last time, yot< Abbio’s school term had oxpirod the week 
crushing down tho burning tears in her heart, < before. Sho had coaxed her mother to visit 
sho returned his friendly pressure of tho hand, < her Aunt Mary for a fortnight at least, so that 
and loft the room. < she might havo more loisuro to prepare for the 

A few moments later, and sho was gono. It J holidays. How busy sho was then—what a 
seemed to her as if sho had left behind her a< complete transformation the whole houso under* 
portion of her very boing. It was liko tho J went 1 Abbio was not sparing of her hardly* 
last ray of sunshine the doomed felon beholds < earned money. The parlor was furnished 
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complexly with now but tasty furnituro, and 
tho chairs, carpet and curiums, that belongod 
to it, wore Ira ns for red to her mother's room, 
making it of itself a cheerful little parlor. 
Every room in tho house was thoroughly 
cleansed; every bed as white and soft as a 
snow-drift. She had finished her generosity 
by purchasing her mamma a beautiful brown 
silk dress, and by placing in hor father’s 
armed-chair a pretty dressing-gown, mado by 
hor owu busy fingers. 

It was tho day her mother was to return. 
Nothing more was to bo dono but to finish 
frosting tho cakes for Bridget; bo, tucking 
back her curls, pinning up tho sleeves of her 
uoftt gingham dress, and donning a long apron 
of Bridget’s, she was soon busy in her pleasant 
task. Site was thinking of tho joyful surprise 
in storo for her mother, when Bridget, with 
her face wreathod with smiles, appeared at tho 
door, and told her that Mrs. Willard had 
come. 

In a moment, Abbio had rushod into the 
parlor, and into hor mother’s arms, not notic¬ 
ing, in her glad surprise, that thcro was a 
gentleman standing at tho window. 

She felt her heart leap up in a wild, glad 
joy, as tho dear voice of John Leonard fell on 
her oars, and his baud clasped hers eagerly— 
fondly. 

“ Havo you no word of wolcomo for mo, 
Abbie, after our long separation ?” 

How his eyes brimmed over with untold 
tenderness I She felt as if she wore dreaming. 
Whnt did it all mean ? Had ho .como to 
torturo hor with his kindness, only to leave 
her moro lonely than over ? Sho burst into 
tears. It was weak, but sho could not help it. 
They wore alono now ; her mother had intui¬ 
tively left tho room. 

14 Abbio, dearest littlo girl in tho world, 
surely you can pardon mo for this long trial of 
your lovo, when I toll you how through all tho 
weary months I havo yearned to bo with you— 
yearned to clasp you to my heart—to hold you 
there forover. I read your jealously guarded 
secret a year ago, dear Abbio; 1 saw it iu 
your face tho hour you left uio aloue in tho 
library ; aud now, dear Abbie, I havo como 
for you, uovor to doubt your goodness and 
your lovo, so long as life shall last. You havo 
proved yoursolf all, and moro than I hoped 
for. What havo you to say to mo, littlo girl ?" 
His strong arm was arouud hor, his warm 
kisses on hor Bps. 

Sho could only wonder in her groat joy why 
ho ha d ever loved her at all—why ho had not 


Moved Bachcl, who was so much better than 
£sho—so good and talented ? 

<> 44 Because Kncliel has always been a dear 

^sister to me, and nothing moro; because, good 
(and pure ns sho is, my little Abbie is moro 
^than Bister or mother—moro than all the world 
to mo." 

So they talked, till kind Mrs. Willard said 
Stca was ready, and Abbie looked down and 
^blushed, ns sbo recollected for tho first time 
Slier long checked apron and pinned-up sleeves. 
^ “Never mind, darling," John said to liev; 
>“it is a thousand times more becoming than 
soilod dress, and idle hands." 

> Wo will look once moro into Abbio’s journal, 
^and then our long story closes. 

> “ May 1st.—To think that John Leonard, 
5 tho noblest and best of men, loves me ! Yet it 

is real, becauso, beforo the year is another day 
folder, I shall ho his proud and happy wife. 
^Tho white silk dress lying on my bed; iho 
soft, rich veil, almost hiding it; all a prescut 
;from my dear Cousin Bachcl; even the spark¬ 
ling diamond ring on my finger, tells nic it is 
Jnot a dream. How happy wo shall be in our 
'beautiful home. Oh, John! a homo anywhere 
in tho world would bo a beautiful one to me, 
^so that you wero with me. Tho future is so 
>bright now. Bear mamma and papa can live 
•comfortably and happily the remainder of 

> their days, for John has dono all for them that 
Ja generous man could do for the parents of 
)the woman ho loved. 

I 44 Ho came to ine this morning, and laying 
’his dear bond against mo, talked so earnestly 
>and beautifully. 4 What should I do without 
Jmy littlo darling now? Sho has grown to be 
>tlio brightest and best part of my existence. 

J Abbio, blessed bo God that Ho has given us to 
>each other !* 

I “I leaned down and kissed tho high, whito 
brow, and my hoart has echoed over since— 
5 blessed bo God! Yes, thank God!—thank 
jGodl" 
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(Jonfcssioir of a ^indent 

The following remarkable letter we find in 
the “Independent,” addressed to the editor. 
Its perusal will set mere hook derourers— 
those who are always taking in, hut never 
giving out—to thinking in the riglit direction. 

3VIv. Editor: I read your sermons in The In¬ 
dependent , and a semence in one of tlicm lias 
filled me with self-abasement. Your doctrine 
is, JTc who receives is bound to give. I have just 
passed the “grand climacteric” of life, and 
have lived these sixty-three years as a semi- 
recluse. 31y father had money enough to sup¬ 
ply all my wants, because all my wants were 
comprised in one word— books. 

In a large and retired, family, I was my fa¬ 
thers favorite daughter, and he allowed me to 
become a book-eater. I read every new pub¬ 
lication of interest that my time would allow, 
and all my time was my own. I permitted no 
one to direct or hinder me, and cared not who 
criticised me. I rambled much among the 
libraries of my favorites, Philadelphia and 
New Haven, but visited so few friends, and 
worked so little for the poor, and watched so 
little with the sick, that my life was one 
breathless chase after mere mental self-suste¬ 
nance. As a woman, I suppose I have a heart, 
but my intellect seems to have eaten it up. 
Scholarship has been my idolatry, not so much 
for the fame of it as for its agreeable self- 
absorption. My* first ambition was languages, 
and I tried Latin, Greek, French, Russian, 
German and Italian. I have read some of 
their historians and poets. Panto’s Inferno, 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, and Shakespeare’s 
Tempest, I nearly committed to memory. For 
the last forty years it has been my habit to 
run over the best articles in The JEdinburgh Re¬ 
view and London Times. Of m 3 * own country- 
men, I prefer Prescott, Bryant, and Long¬ 
fellow: and of our female authors, I most 
relish Mrs. Stowe and Miss Sedgwick. 

I do now with grief confess, that 1 have beer 
a gormandizer of books. It seems as if I an 
now a mere conglomerate, wholly made vj> Oj 
others. I am they. I wonder if any of m 3 
original personal identity is left! I am afraic 
that in another world each author who hat 
enriched 1113 * mind will come and take from m< 
what he gave, and tiius leave me poor indeed 
Perhaps tlicy all would say, “Why did you no 
do unto others as we did to 3*011 ? Could 3*01 
not find any ignorant and necessitous wlion 
you could benefit ? What apolog} r have y r ou t< 


offer to the ten thousand uncultivated whom 
you could have enlightened?” 

Mr. Editor: From m 3 ’ inmost heart I cannot 
help feeling that the condemnations of your 
sermon fall upon me here. He who receives it 
bound, in his time and measure, to give. This 
maxim is common sense, Christian politics, an<l 
Gospel truth, binding on every grade of ability. 
You quote that sacred (yet to me damning) 
text, (Prov. iii. 27,) “Withhold not good front 
them to whom it is due, when it is in the 
power of thy 7 hand to do it.” For more than 
fifty years I have hoarded knowledge with a 
miser’s greed, and during that time have dis¬ 
tributed next to nothing to the necessities of 
tlie ignorant or the young! I have never 
written or published a review of any hook 1 
ever read! I have passed a life of intense 
intellectual selfishness; and now I feel that 
my accumulations are so many* witnesses 
against me. In my abysmal mortification and 
regret, I begin to rank myself among the first- 
class pirates! In the beginning of my* course 
I acted from the worthy desire of improving 
my mind and increasing my happiness, 'flic 
intellectual appetite strengthened every tine 
it was gratified; and the more I hungered, the 
more I ate, forgetting, alas! that the whole of 
life does not consist in eating. 

Oh ! it is a mistake, an awful mistake, an 
inexcusable mistake, to live for one's self. Na¬ 
ture’s doctrine and the Gospel’s doctrine is. 
“Be ready to distribute, willing to communi¬ 
cate.” The lake that turns the mill-wheel 
keeps healthy by its outlettinga. 1 have denied 
myself through life the happiness of giving. I 
1 cannot now excuse myself for not translating 
'and publishing some of the noble works which 
:liave appeared in Germany* and Russia and 
‘France, or for not taking the place of head in 
’some female college, or orphan charitable 
)society, or city mission. I now think of half 
>a dozen ways in which my talents and attain- 
>ments might have been employed to strengthen 
£tlie risen and mold the rising generation; yet, 
>woc is me, I have neglected them all. 

^ Mr. Editor: It is with acutcst heart-pain 

I that I have written the above. I write thus 
not to ask 3 * 0111 * advice or your opinion. I need 
neither. I write that I may* warn every* young 
lady 7 throughout my country not to do as Ihave 
done. My* young sisters, choose some depart¬ 
ment in human life according to your talents 
and taste, and then study* and labor for its 
advancement in knowledge, virtue, and happi¬ 
ness ; thus you will live best for yourselves Ijf 
living most out of yourselves . 
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; liiiulncs'j SFoirards Animals. 

BY HELEN II. CUTLER. 

Little things indicate character. 

> Walking out the other ilay beyond the limits 
y of the village, I came to a nice looking farm- 
' house. I will stop and rest a little, I said to 
i myself, and get a draught of water, “spark- 
<ling with coolness,” from that well in the yard; 

; so I opened the gate and went in. 

■> A large, well-kept looking dog lay, sentinel- 
{like, on the front door-stone. I shrank at 
- first: but as lie looked at me with an eye a little 
' curious, but kindly, I addressed him by an 
imaginary name, at which he came down from 
: his perch, wagging me a welcome, and trotted 
>along patronizingly by my side without a bark 
{ or a growl, showing himself not only well fed 
/but well bred, quite different from tlie dogs at 

house I had passed a little while before, 

Swhere “Tray, Blanche and Sweetheart,” all 
^ ran out nnd barked furiously at me. 

\ As I passed around, I saw pots of flowers 
{sitting in the porch. Things promise well, 
^ltere, I said to myself—though cultivation of 
; flowers is not to he taken as implying evidence 
5 of refinement of taste. It often results from 
limitation as well as an innate love of the 
' beautiful, as with fine clothes, fine houses, fine 
^pictures, and fine furniture, people have them 
{ because their neighbors have them. 

\ You have seen a child sitting on the floor, 

^ muttering over a piece of paper or a book, in 
i imitation of bis father, who is enjoying a lite- 
jjrnry feast, reading some favorite author. He 

< does not know but that he has the same enjoyment 
S from his book or paper as his father from his. 

So these imitators do not know but their birds 
and flowers, and the objects of beauty they 
i have gathered around them, afford them as fine 
{and exquisito a pleasure as is derived from 

< them by those of cultivated tastes. 

Happing at the door, a neat and pleasant 
! looking lady presented herself, who, I saw at 
once, was the mistress of the house. She 
invited me to step in, and 1 did so, taking the 
nicely stuffed chair she proffered me.. Though 
not approving of stuffed chnirs on general princi¬ 
ples, 1 found this very comfortable. I made my¬ 
self known, and then fell into conversation with 
the lady upon the weather, the appearance of 
the neighborhood, &c. 

Glancing around, I saw behind the stove a 
couple of chairs, each chair having a cushion in 
|it, and on each cushion a sleek, plump cat, look¬ 
ing so placid, nnd so enjoying tlio sense of 
! existence with their heads resting on their 
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velvety paws, that it soothed me to look a! 
them. My mind referred back to the well- 
kept looking dog I had seen, and 1 glanced in¬ 
voluntarily at the mistress of these comfortable 
animals, to see if her bump of benevolence 
was not well developed. It was. Then a sound 
of music came to me—not an instrument—but 
bird music, poured forth from melodious throats. 

liaising my eyes, there before and above me, 
hung two capacious'bird cages, and in each, 
on their perches, two glossy plumaged canaries, 
singing thus their thanks to their mistress, as 
well as to their Maker, for the happiness they 
enjoyed. The cage was clean and well sup¬ 
plied with bird luxuries, and though I always 
feel a sense of pain at seeing a bird in bond¬ 
age, even though it is made tolerable by kind 
care and attention, these birds seemed happy. 
The woman was not aware that by all these 
things I was gauging her character. She had 
acted from the impulses of a kindly nature, 
making the dumb creatures dependent on her 
comfortable; but I had seen contrasting cases 
—dogs and cats meagre looking, skulking in 
momentary expectation of a blow. Dirty, close 
cages crowded with ragged plumaged canaries, 
too depressed to pipe a note. How I have 
longed to open the cage door and set these 
miserable prisoners free. There is a doctrine 
that all the animals one abuses in this life, 
will have a chance to retaliate in another. 

If this be true, what torments must be en¬ 
dured by some owners of cats, dogs and horses. 
What lashings and Btarvings, what kicks and 
cuffs, and pinchings with cold and hunger, arc 
in store for them. 
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Jfmr-io-bc-cJforflottcn gags. 

BY A. L. W. 

“It -was a very little thing; but the joys 
and griefs of home are almost all made up of 
little things.” This sentence met my eye the 
other day, and instantly fastened itself into my 
memory. It is a truth; and, by some chain 
of thought •which might be hard to trace, 
it gnTe rise to other thoughts -which also I 
believe are truths. 

We often hear and speak of the “sunny 
hours of childhood,” and look back with long- 
ing gaze to the time when, by fair New Eng¬ 
land’s rippling rills, or on the West’s broad 
prairies, we had 

“ Our walk to school amid tho dewy grass— 

Our sweet flower-gatherings”— 

but we forget that there was any reality in 
our longings then for the future, with its har¬ 
vest of hopes and promises of pleasure—we 
forget with what deference we looked up to 
the “big boys and girls,” and how far distant 
•seemed the time which should complete our 
twentieth year ; and now we look back to those 
early never-to-be-forgotten days, forgetting all 
the little griefs and sorrows that bittered our 
cup in passing, and remember but the joys,— 
little, but full of pleasure, as our griefs were 
small but choking. 

We lose much of the real pleasure we might 
derive from life, by idle regrettings for the 
past t and useless anticipations of the future. 
We do not school ourselves enough to the en¬ 
joyment of the present until it has become the 
past. We chafe under the sorrows and disap¬ 


pointments, to the exclusion of the realization 
of tho happiness of the present, and then in 
after days, to which we now look forward with 
high expectations, we review tho matter, and 
see only the bright side of what is then the 
past. And so it was when hand in hand with 
early playmates we wandered through the 
meadows, curling dandelions and holding 
buttercups under one another’s chin. Our 
joys were trifling—so were our sorrows ; but if 
one could give us pleasure, bo could the other 
give us pain. 

And when in later years we’ve wandered 
where the apple blossoms fell around the old 
well-curb, at the old farm-house by the hill, 
where once we used to drink, when the long, 
drowsy summer afternoon was through and we 
were let from school, how like a happy dream 
it seemed to muse upon our long past childish 
sports. And under the great pine tree that 
stood upon the hill above the rock, how often 
have we lain and dreamed upon the imnge of 
the world as it would be when we should be 
tho workers; and how unreal it seemed that 
we should ever live to tell of tho “times when 
we were young.” And now, how are we parted 
from the scenes and forms which* then we 
loved. IIow is the old school scattered—some 
are married—some are dead. Not long ago 
I heard that one was dead—one whose first 
footsteps on the snow with boyish gallantry I 
guided—far away among the hills and singing 
water-falls of the Green Mountain State Ehe 
sleeps with many other friends, with whom 
when life was very new we played among the 
flowers. 

You may not remember as I do the round 
bend in tho Otter where we used to fish, and 
where one of our number was drowned;—and 
you have never seen that little gem of lakes 
called Dunmore, nestling at the foot of the 
great mountain. One lovely summer morning, 
years ago, in company with a cousin, I set out 
to visit the lake. Words fail to describe the 
glories of that summer day. A few white, 
fleecy clouds were scattered round the zenith, 
while the sheep upon the hill-side, the cattle 
standing knee-deep in the cool water of the 
lake, and gazing with longing eyes upon the 
neighboring grain which the swift-winged 
zephyrs were moving in soft rolling wavelets 
as the shadow of some stray cloud passed over, 
presented a scene to charm a poet’s heart and 
form a subject for a painter’s pencil. 

And among such scenes my childhood’s 
hours passed; and still I love to think of 
home as again, sometime in the future, to be 
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placed among those landscapes, •whoso combi-, 
nations with other things go so far to the 
making of my never-to-be-forgotten days. 
Your remembrances of the past are different 
from these, and after this in years still to 
come, when circumstances shall have happened 
to mako these nevor-to-be-forgotten days, our 
recollections will bo different as our paths in 
life shall be unlike. Whether our future days 
shall bo as happily never-to-be-forgotten, re¬ 
mains to bo determined. And when we enter 
the dark valley and the river of death, and thfe 
waters of temptation struggle and buffet against 
our souls, whether our never-to-be-forgotten 
days shall then serve as a beacon on the farther , 
shore to guide us to the hills of peace, or, as a' 
dark and lowering cloud above, shall wrap us - 
io eternal night, depends upon the paths we 
tread through life. Our never-to-be-forgotten < 
days to coino in after years will be no more 
mixed up with bitterness than those which now 
have passed. Our valuation of higher, deeper, 
and more intellectual pleasures, will be accom¬ 
panied by keener appreciation of disappoint-' 
ments. And ever as our capacity for enjoy¬ 
ment is enlarged, and sorrows heavier come 
upon us, our strength will bo augmented for 
the endurance of those greater burdens. Our 
childhood’s pastimes were not unmixed with 
pain; but in our stronger years, when some¬ 
time we behold our 

— f< fleet of glass 

Wrecked on a reef of visionary gold,” 

that will be no greater trial for our strengthened 
souls to battle than was once the loss of some 
poor childish toy, which now we look on but to 
smile. 

As our reasoning powers become developed 
many are the paths which open to allure us— 
paths cither up to the temple of Fame or 
through the labyrinthine garden to Fortune’s 
bower, or maybe, to simple rural pleasures, 
where some noble stream flows majestically 
along to meet its mate upon their marriage 
morn, amid the sound of bridal bells heard in 
the rippling waves as the waters meet with 
kisses, and in their united strength roll on to 
join the mighty ocean. We may all have differ¬ 
ent ideals as to what we would our lives should 
be—as for me, I would remember that— 

“The path of duty is the way to glory,” and 
“He that walks it, only thirsting 
For the right, and learns to deaden 
Lovo of self, before Ills journey closes, 

He shall find the stubborn thistle bursting 
Into glossy purple, which outrodden 
All voluptuous garden roses.” 


And finally, when he, 

“Thro’ the long gorge to the far light has won 
His path upward and prevailed. 

Shall find the toppling crag of duty scaled, 
Are close upon the shining table-lands. 

To which our God himself is moon and sun.” 
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PARSON BROWN LOW’S BOOK. 
Among tho books on our table we find Parson 
Brmlow’s “ Sketches of the Rise, Progress, and 
D«Uoo of Socossion; with a Narrativo of Personal 


, Adventures among tho Rebels.** It is a volume to 
stir tho reader’s blood. Tho author says 

4t I havo prepared this work from tho singlo stand 
point of uncompromising dovotion to tho American 
Union as established by our fathers, aud unmiti¬ 
gated hostility to tho armed rebels who aro seeking 
its destruction. My ancestors fought in its dofenco; 
and whllo their blood flows in my veins, I shall in- 
stlnotivoly reooll from bartering away tho glory of 
its post and tho prophecy of its future for tho 
stained record of that vile thing, begotten by fraud, 
crlmo, and bad ambition, christened a Soutliorn 
Confederacy. I cannot oxohango historic renown 
for disgrace, national honor for infamy, how splen¬ 
did soever may bo tho brlbo, or how violent soevor 
may bo tho compulsion. This is my faith as an 
Amorlcan cititen." 

Throughout his book, tho Parson calls things by 
thoir right names. Ho is rough, aud strong, and 
indignaut, writing as ho spoaks, with emphasis. In 
half apology for his stylo, ho gives this sontonco :— 

“Extreme fastidiousness of tAsto may, perhaps, 
shrink with over-sonsitlvoneas from somo of tho 
language I havo employed. But it was no time 
for dalliance with polished sentences or cutieing 
words; for an imminent necessity—liko tho 1 burden* 
of tho old Hebrew prophets—was upon us, and tho 
cause of our Lord aud land could bo best served by 
the sturdy rhetoric of defianoo aud the unanswerable 
logic of facts. Tho traitors inoritod a sword-thrust 
stylo, and dosorvod tho strongest epithet I havo 
annliod." 
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Scflinald Rule’s JTooe. 

BY LAUUA J. ARTER. 

CIIAPTER I. 

My story is founded at Oaklands. Thej 
Oaklands I write of, is not to be found on the* 
map of any state in our glorious old Union—< 
yet Oaklands really exists; a pretty name for} 
a pretty country place. Let me step into the • 
large parlor of the roomy house, and tell you! 
how Oaklands appeared one summer in 18—. < 
I will not give the precise date, for I have ah< 
awkward way of blundering into ridiculous 1 
mistakes whenever I attempt to remember 
dates of any description. To avoid this, i! 
shall only say that it was in May, in the first 
part of the month. 

Two gentlemen were sitting by the low, open 
window, conversing pleasantly. Their eyes 


American Periodicals 

rested on green fields tleckca witn wild iiowers, 
and barred with golden sunbeams. Fountnins 
of music gushed up in the sweet-scented air, 
and bird-wings lluttered in the vines trained 
up to the windows. The old orchard was an 
ocean of beauty, the faintest breeze stirred its 
billows into motion—'pink bubbles and white 
crested foam, seemed the sprays of fiowers as 
they rippled over the sturdy trees. Many a 
wood-lark found its nest velvet-lined, and 
crimson-cushioned, on its return at eventide to 
its favorite tree. 

Just at the foot of the garden could be seen 
the meadow sweet with clover, and the stream¬ 
let flashing in the sunlight like a silvery rib¬ 
bon, its edges embroidered with blue-bells and 
violets; and wound gracefully around them 
all, was the hedge of privet, with its glossy, 
myrtle-like leaves, and the blossoms scattered 
in amongst the dark foliage, like flakes of snow. 
The garden was purple with lilacs, and blushed 
and paled with roses, pinks and syringas. The 
view was a lovely one, and the two men who 
gazed upon it appreciated its beauty. 

A voice clear and musical floated to them 
across the meadow, and fluttering after it, jn 
careless grace, came a slight, bright-eyed gfirl, 
her hands full of clover blossoms and early 
golden grain, and her cheeks rosy with health¬ 
ful exercise. 

i The younger of the two gentlemen smiled a 
! proud, happy smile, when he saw her. His 
whole face said, she is beautiful, and good, 
'and loving, aud she is mine. Ilis friend read 
the thought, and said deridingly— 

‘‘You are very proud of her, no doubt—you 
think she would never have loved any other 
man as she loves you. You believe her to be 
a miracle of constancy; that in the hour of 
adversity her love would wind itself even closer 
around you. You will learn better, against 
you have seen as much of life as l have. 1 
tell you, Reginald, there is no such thing as 
genuine love existing in the hearts of the other 
sex. Do not look so angry, but I would wager 
my life, that at the first evil turn of fortune, 
your peerless Beatrice would vanish like a 
mist, and leave you to grope your way through 
life in pain and darkness.” 

“ Stop now, Fairfax, if you value my friend¬ 
ship. You know nothing of Beatrice Duncan. 
Because it has been your misfortune to meet 
with women whose lives are a perpetual false¬ 
hood, you have no right to think all women are 
treacherous. I know that Beatrice Duncan 
does love me, that she has a soul above false¬ 
hood, and as pure aud true a heart as beats 
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in the wide world.” Reginald Lyle’s face was 
flushed with honest indignation, as he turned 
to his skeptical friend. 

“I believe you think so, Reginald, but from 
what I have seen of Miss Duncan's disposition, 
I very much fear you are mistaken. It is very 
easy to prate of a lasting love, so long as 
cupid’s wand is inlaid with pearls, and flashing 
with diamonds. Even you would not dare to 
test her sincerity.” The cold, stoical words 
and mocking smile exasperated Reginald Lyle 
almost beyond endurance. 

“ If any other man living should speak to 
me in that manner, I would make him recall 
his words, if it cost me my life. But you know 
not what you arc saying. Not dare to test 
Beatrice Duncan’s love! Why Fairfax, I 
should not fear to tell her I was penniless—she 
would cling to me all the same.” 

“Try it, my dear fellow! Only try it! If 
the experiment doesn’t give you a new estimate 
of human nature, I will acknowledge myself 
fairly' defeated. It will he the easiest thing in 
the world to do. Just allow me to get up some 
feasible story of broken banks and disastrous 
speculations, and the work will be done. You 
will be amazed to see that Beatrice considers 
gold one of the necessary attributes of love.*’ 

“If I consented to your proposition, Fairfax, 
I should be acting a lie. I cannot reconcile 
the idea with my conscience.” 

“You are afraid, I see. I supposed you 
would be. Your conscience is very tender.” 
His lip curled scornfully. It stung Lyle into 
desperation. 

“ l am not afraid. To convince you, I con¬ 
sent to act a mean subterfuge for the first time 
in my life. Circulate any and every story of 
misfortune that you choose, so long as you do 
not touch my honor. You will be ashamed of 
your cynical views of womanhood, when you 
sec how nobly Beatrice will brave the siorin 
for my sake.” llis voice was full of a proud 
defiance. 

“ We will see! But here comes your charm¬ 
ing lady-love now, so I shall leave you to 
‘make hay while the sunshines!* The lady 
will not be so smiling to-inorrow.” 

CIIAPTEH II. 

The numerous guests of Oaklnnds were as¬ 
sembled on the wide porch after tea, enjoying 
the fresh breeze, and amusing themselves in a 
variety of pleasant ways. Beatrice Duncan 
was certainly the loveliest of the happy group ; 
the soft folds of her thin robes giving her a 
flaky, ethereal appearance, as she floated 


around from one to the other; her hair taken 
back loosely from her face, and confined with 
a spray of jasmine; and a knot of violets on 
her bosom. 

Reginald Lyle had good reason to be proud 
of her, and to love her. Her frank, artless 
manners, had quite won his heart, long before 
he was aware of it. But this evening he did 
not choose to make one of the pleasant party 
on the porch. Fairfax had insisted that he 
should remain absent long enough to give him 
an opportunity to relate his pretended misfor¬ 
tune. His friend’s words had not shaken his 
confidence in Beatrice, yet a gloomy feeling, 
for which he could not account, oppressed him. 

lie wandered out into the garden and sat 
down under the lilac bushes. From his flowery 
retreat he could see his friends, and hear the 
hum of their voices. He saw Beatrice flit out 
into the yard, and gather her hands full of 
creamy roses and then disappear, and he knew 
she had earned them to her room. He felt 
how cowardly' he had been, to submit- to such 
a scheme ns Fairfax had proposed, and wished 
himself safely' out of it a hundred times over. 
What would Beatrice think of him, when she 
found he had tacitly deceived her? Would 
she forgive him for his contemptible part. 

Meanwhile, Beatrice had carried the roses to 
her room, and woven them with the jasmine 
in her hair; pleased when she glanced in the 
mirror and saw how pretty she was looking, 
because sbe knew it would please Reginald, 
and her heart fluttered gladly' at the thought. 
She ran down stairs joyously, expecting to find 
him ready to greet her, but he was not there. 

She was surprised to notice that a sudden 
and painful silence fell over the group at her 
appearance, and her wonder increased as she 
saw more than one pair of eyes bent upon her 
in a manner half pitying, half curious. What 
did it all mean? She looked from one to the 
other inquiringly. As they noticed her look 
of embarrassment and distress, there was a 
lame attempt at conversation, but the fluent 
tongues had suddenly grown clumsy. Mr. 
Fairfax came to her relief—he was the only 
one who seemed to bo perfectly at ease. He 
paid her some graceful compliment, offered her 
his arm, and together they promenaded up and 
down the white gravel walk. 

“ You noticed the pause that followed your 
arrival a moment ago, Miss Duncan? I see 
you are wondering at it now. We have 
heard bad news this evening—very bad news, 
concerning a dear friend of yours too. Shall 
I tell you?” 
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She looked up in a pained, startled way. 

“ Concerning a friend of mine, Mr. Fairfax ? 
Wknt is it? Bo not hesitate to tell me !’* 

** As well that I should tell you as any one 1 
suppose, for you will have to know it, sooner 
or later. Our mutual friend, Mr. Lyle, has 
lost every cent of his magnificent fortune. 
Owing to some unlucky speculations, too tedious 
to relate, he is to-night a ruined man.” The 
speaker’s voice sounded quite graveand earnest. 

“ How sorry I am, and yet so very glad it is 
no worse. I was afraid some accident had 
befallen him. ‘Where, is lie? I must go to 
him—he needs words of cheer and comfort 
now. Poor Reginald!” Her voice quivered, 
and her face, at first as white as her dress, 
flushed up painfully. 

“You are too much excited; wait till you 
are calmer.” His low, authoritative voice kept 
her at his side, and they continued to walk on 
slowly and silently. Fairfax spoke first. 

“ Miss Duncan, I once knew a man who 
appeared to be the soul of honor. He was my 
friend. He met and loved - a beautiful girl. 
She returned his affection, and they were be¬ 
trothed. His future seemed a bright one, but 
the demon of suspicion took possession of 
him. He began to doubt the faith of the peer¬ 
less creature he had won. He could not 
fathom the pure depths of her spotless soul. 
He believed she loved him for the sake of his 
wealth, that without it, he would be nothing to 
her. I tried to reason him out of this foolish 
belief, but in vain—nothing would satisfy him, 
but to test her love. At last to please him, I 
became the medium of his hypocritical plot. 
Do j t ou comprehend me?” 

He did not need to ask her. The red, burn¬ 
ing spot in her cheeks—the proud, haughty 
flashing of her eyes, told how the iron had 
probed her heart. She spoke very quietly— 

“ I am not so blind as to fail to discover that 
you speak of Mr. Lyle. And this is his con¬ 
fidence in me—his estimate of my worth! I 
appreciate the delicate cowardice of his con¬ 
duct, and must thank you for disclosing it, 
and at the same time, I do not undervalue the 
peculiar sense of honor that has prompted you 
to act at first a meddlesome, and afterwards a 
treacherous part. Good evening!” 

She left him standing mortified and baffled 
in tlie path, and running lightly up to the 
porch, was soon apparently engrossed in a 
lively conversation. He had hoped to gain 
her confidence and her love, but his very 
duplicity had foiled him. It filled his heart 
with a bitter, wicked triumph though, to know 


\ he had placed an obstacle in the path of Lyle’s 

> happiness. 

CIIAFTEll HI. 

> All this long time, Lyle sat under the lilacs 
^in an impatient, remorseful mood; watching 

> with eager eyes the group in his view, and 
J wishing the time would ever wear away. He 
>saw Fairfax draw Beatrice’s arm in his own, 
>and wander down the walk, and he knew almost 
'the words he must be saying to her. He 

> noticed the quick, frightened start that Bea- 
j trice gave, and he knew the falsehood had 
: been told. His heart throbbed heavily—surely 
, she would come to him, to assure him that her 
: love was ever the same. 

.1 But the moments grew longer and drearier, 

^and still she did not come. Then he saw her 
in the midst of her friends, laughing and jest- 
, ing, and for the first time in his life he begun 
'to doubt her. ne got up with a leaden, dead 
feeling in liis heart, and walked through the 
flowery paths of the garden, thinking every 
moment she would see him and come. Could 
she be the mercenary creature Fairfax had 
thought her? He would not believe it. Ilgr 
| clear, ringing laugh grated unpleasantly on his 
ears—she could be gay when she believed he 
needed comfort, 

1 He sauntered up to the porch, sad and miser¬ 
able. Beatrice did not even turn her head 
when she heard him address a friend, and 
when at last their eyes met, hers were full of 
coldness and scorn. He said to himself, now 
that she thinks mo poor, she no longer loves 
me. The thought was ngony, and yet he 
wondered at his own blindness, in not having 
known it before. He was not handsome, lie 
was not graceful, and why should she have loved 
him? He went into the parlor, and sinking 
into a chair, covered his face with his hands; 
trying to shut out Beatrice and all thoughts of 
her. 

There was a light, airy step in the hall, and 
Beatrice entered the room, seemingly uncon¬ 
scious of his presence. She gave a start of 
well feigned surprise, as he looked up. 

“ Ah ! are you here, Mr. Lyle ?” 

Mr. Lyle—always before it had been Regi¬ 
nald. He sprang up abruptly before her, de¬ 
termined to know the worst at once. 

“ Beatrice, do you know of my misfortune t” 

He blushed for shame, at tho dissimulation. 

“ I have heard.” 

She toyed in a careless way, with the loco 
on her sleeves, not even raising her eyes to his 
face. 
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“It is a terrible thing to be a poor man, but 
ten thousand times worse to learn that with 
your riches, your dearest frieuds desert you.” 

“ It must be.” 

Still the listless manner and averted gaze. 
He drew her almost fiercely to the window, 
where the faint light fell over them both. Ilis 
face was livid with suppressed pain— 

“ Look at me, Beatrice! 1 am not a hand¬ 

some man, I am not a fascinating man?” 

She looked at. him quietly and curiously, as 
if it were for the first time in her life. 

“ No, you are not handsome or fascinating— 
simply passable.” 

Her voice preserved its indifferent tenor, 
and her eyes fell to the floor iu an absent, 
dreamy kind of way. • 

“ It was not for my personal appearance 
that you loved me then; it was not me that 
you loved at all, but my paltry wealth. Oh 
Beatrice—Beatrice I” 

The blood rushed in an angry torrent to her 
face, and her eyes seemed to burn him with 
their flames. But she was calm and self- 
possessed again in a moment. 

“Since you have formed so flattering an 
opinion of me, I shall not contradict it.” 

“Beatrice, you have cruelly deceived me. I 
trusted in you, as I shall never again trust 
anything living. You have shaken my faith 
in the human race—I could not have believed 
you what you are. How you must have 
triumphed when I fell an easy victim to your 
skill. How you have flattered me up with 
sweet hopes and loving words, and all the 
while your heart was cold and false to me. 
How your very kisses bound me to you with 
their sweetness—to think that they were bought 
with the prospect of future magnificence. 
Take back your honeyed smiles, your false 
vows, fairest and yet most heartless of women. 
Oh! Beatrice, how I have loved you!” 

He caught her up in his arms, covering her 
face with farewell kisses; his tears shining 
like dewdrops on the roses in her hair. 

She jerked herself from him scornfully, her 
face hot and feverish. 

“ You forget yourself; you forget your own 
words, freeing me from all ties to you. You 
forget the broad chasm the world has placed 
between ub —you forget that you are a poor 
many * 

She emphasized the last words bitterly, as if 
to impress them upon him. 

“You have doubted me—you have trampled 
upon all the best and finest feelings of my soul. 
I give you back scorn for scorn, bitterness for 


bitterness. Take this bauble, you may need it 
now.” 

Site slipped tbc heavy diamond ring from 
her finger, and flung it at his feet, then burst¬ 
ing into a passion of tears, fled from the room. 

C1IAPTEU IV. 

1 Beatrice Duncan never paused in her mad 
'flight, till she fauud herself in the cool, quiet 
depths of the orchard. It would be impossible 
,to tell what she suffered now, and what she 
had su fie red in all that torturing interview. 
She had not thought it, would end thus; she 
had intended to punish him for his want of 
faith in her, hut farther than that she had not 
|intended to go. If she had known liow grossly 
1 Fairfax had misrepresented Lyle’s conversa¬ 
tion, she would have gone back to him then, 

1 with her heart full of love and sorrow. But 
she did not know, and there was no undoing 
| what had already been done. Reginald Lyle 
was hers no longer. lie had wounded her 
’feelings, and her pride and passion would not 
permit a reconciliation. It was almost mid¬ 
night when she returned to the house. No one 
had missed her—they probably thought she 
had retired. She went to her room, aud draw¬ 
ing out her desk, wrote: 

“ To think that after all I have said to you, 
Reginald Ryle, after the long months you have 
known me and read my soul, you should think 
me so base and depraved! I loved you, be¬ 
cause I believed you a man of pure, unsullied 
honor; because I believed you had faith in my 
goodness of heart. I did not dream you pos¬ 
sessed a soul so sordid that it tainted your 
very thoughts. I would have scorned so mean 
and idea. You have never loved me as you 
'ought, or you would not have doubted my 
devotion. Had your treacherous friend per¬ 
formed his part of that mocking farce as he 
should have done, you would have had no 
reason to distrust me again. When he told me 
that falsehood, my first impulse was to seek 
-you out in your trouble and sorrow, and tell 
|you how doubly dear you were to me, because 
there tecre clouds hanging over you. Before I 
'could obey that impulse, he told me of the 
pretty plot you had prepared to entrap me. I 
loathed him for bis treachery; 1 pitied you for 
your weakness. Yet I did not intend to allow 
this to sever our future lives. I intended to 
torture you for awhile, as you deserved to be 
tortured, for your unfounded doubts, and then 
to throw off the hateful mask. But after all 
that has passed between us to night, it will be 
better for us to go separately through life. I 
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would not marry you now, unless I knew you 
had perfect trust in me. I do not give you up 
without regrets—you have been very dear to 
me, anil I shall always thiuk of you kindly. 
Farewell.” 

She did not weep then; she was fearfully 
calm and quiet. But she kissed again and 
again the little locket containing his miniature, 
calling it many and endearing, names. 

Lyle read the letter through with a dreary 
hopelessness. lie saw all that he had lost, 
and yet, with his fine sense of honor, felt that 
lie deserved it. He did not know how doubly 
treacherous his friend had been to him. He 
plead some urgent business to bis friends, as 
an excuse for an early departure from Oak- 
lands. 

lie did not seek for an interview with Bea¬ 
trice; he believed nil attempts at a reeoueilhi- 
tiou would be in vain. If he had only gone to 
her then, while they were both calm, every¬ 
thing would have been explained. He did not 
see the white, wan face, that looked out at him 
as he departed, and perhaps it was as well. 

Beatrice found that the beauties of Oak- 
lands bad vanished with Lyle, ller friends, 
one and all, united in pronouncing her a heart¬ 
less flirt, for her conduct to him; yet she 
never vindicated herself by blaming Lyle, as 
she could justly have done; never let them see 
beyond the surface of her heart. The summer 
passed along drearily; she felt she would be 
glad to see the dead leaves, and yellow, sickly 
grass of autumn; the splendors of the summer 
mocked her with the past. Fairfax had watched 
her with increasing love and admiration ; had 
tendered his heart and hand, and had been 
decisively and scornfully rejected. She shrunk 
from him with an innate feeling of fear and 
contempt. 

It. was August; sultry, drooping, panting 
August. The guests still lingered at Oak- 
lands ; it was too pleasant a retreat to be easily 
parted with. Beatrice sat idly and dreamily 
looking over the latest paper from the city. 
Suddeuly her eyes filled with light, and her 
color deepened. 

Reginald Lyle had failed. There was no 
doubt of it now; he was a ruined man. Bea¬ 
trice must have been more than heartless, for 
a glad smile wreathed her lips, as she read of 
the downfall of the man who had loved her 
better than his own life. 

She picked up a little slip of paper and 
wrote— 

“You will not doubt me now, Reginald, 
when I tell you that I love you, and that I will 


gladly share your life with you. Come back 
to me; 1 am lonely, lonely without you. 

“ Beatiuce.” 

She did not * wait long for a reply. Two 
days later, as she sat in the garden under the 
very lilacs where he had sat that evening, she 
heard the firm, well-known step on the walk. 
She knew before she fairly had seen him, that 
it was Lyle. 

She went up to him quietly and ghully, ex¬ 
tending her small, fair hand. He picked her 
up in his arms, kissing her tenderly. 

“ My precious Beatrice— iny own true-hearted 
darling !” 

That was all he said, yet as they walked 
together up the path, the past was forgotten 
and forgiven. 

Later in the evening, there was a long, quiet 
talk in the parlor, and they both learned for 
the first time, how cruelly Fairfax had de¬ 
ceived them. There was perfect pence ami 
-harmony at Onklnuds that night, and a week 
atcr, a quiet wedding, where tItc peerless and 
wealthy Beatrice Buncan, became the happy 
Mrs. Lyle. 
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^ouhic's confluence. 

BY FANXY TRUE. 

I “ Will you bo kind enough to write my name, 
' in the centre of this white square? I’m sorry 
to trouble you to do it, but my eyes arc dim, 
and I cannot do it nicely myself/* 

“Certainly,” we replied; “so you aro 
piecing a quilt and we took the album square 
from her hand. 

“ Oli no, it’s for Mary Lyman’s wedding 
quilt. She wants all the neighbors to con¬ 
tribute a square of their own dress-pieces, to 
remind her of old friends, when she is married 
and gone; so I found this commenced among 
poor Sophie’s things, and thought I’d finish it. 
It’s lier work.” 

“It, is a beautiful square,” wc remarked; 
“what a pretty harmony between this buff 
und blue.” 

“Yes, that buff was Sophie's dress, and it 
was so becoming to her, and—” the old lady 
turned abruptly from us, as though some start¬ 
ling thing claimed her attention at the window. 
Too well wc understood the interpretation of 
this movement, so wc quietly took the patch- 
work and went up to our room for pen and 
ink, to render the simple service. 

Sophie was a stranger to us. We had never 
known her while living, und never seen her, 
save what the little wan, hut cherished minia¬ 
ture on the parlor tabic, revealed to us of her 
form and features. But we knew her before 
long—knew her by a thousand little nameless 
associations and memories, that clustered 
around the old farm house. 

Whether we wandered up, into the dim old 
garret, where stood the spinning wheel, still 
ami useless, and the broad old cradle, dusty 
and unteuanted, or peered into the deep dark 
closet where hung the drapery that had clothed 
her light figure, there was an ever present 
sense of hallowed memory, of the lost one be¬ 
fore us. All about the little parlor were vivid 
mementoes, in the worsted lamp-mats, sketch¬ 
ings, scrap-book, and album, containing the 
written offerings of kind hearts. 

Four years ago they laid her to sleep in the 
church-yard, and the tall, old-fashioned clock 
in the corner, ticked ceaselessly away the 
hours, one by one, but still that sense of lone¬ 
liness remained. The little low lounge by the 
window was vacant; there was no Sophie with 
lier sewing-basket and cheerful face to occupy 
it, but the mother sewed on, alono; and when 
the Sabbath morning came, and good Father 
Sawyer drove to the front door with “little 
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Kate” in the family chaise, there was no Sophie j 
■with her kind hands to shape the mother’s< 
bonnet, or adjust her shawl, preparatory toj 
church going! < 

We felt like walking very softly when wcj 
went into the sitting-room, and sat down by< 
the grieving mother, to whose heart her child’s ( 
loss, was ever like a fresh-opened grave. Wcj 
wanted to cover it with soft mosses, and sweet< 
flowers; anything that should awaken a simile* 
of the angel life she had entered upon. < 

But the great bereavement clouded every * 
consolation, and we could only go out from < 
her presence, with a prayer at our heart, that ( 
He whose hand had stricken, might be the one* 
to bless and cheer her bowed soul. < 

There are many homes in this wide world,* 
that owe their most refining influences to these < 
tender associations, linked with departed ones;* 
and that faith is beautiful and divine, tliatt 
looks uncomplainingly up to God, blessing himj 
for the bright brief life, that makes Heaven n< 
dearer place—ft home ! c 
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Sflti} flet Squirrel. 

BY LAUKA J. AllTER. 

•♦IJn, Ida, run here quickly, and seo what I’ve 
•»ot for you.” The silvery notes of Herbert Har¬ 
rell’s voice fluttered out joyously, as ho called to 
his little sister. 

Ida dropped her rag-doll and scampered out on 
to the porch, the waves of rich blood rippling 
over her face like a flood of moss-roses. Her 
brother stood holding something in his hat, while 
bis eves sparkled with pleasure. 

•'•What is it, Herbert? Do let me see! Oh 
dear! dear! if it isn't just the siccetcst little squirrel 
I ever saw iu all my life. Where did you get it-— 
the wee, pretty thing? Mayn't I hold it just a 
minute— ]> lease, brother Herbert? 

Ida held out her hands coaxingly, and Herbert 
took the squirrel out of his hjit very carefully, and 
gave it to her. 

“Take care, and don’t let it get away, Ida. It’s 
the wildest thing you ever did see. I tell you I 
Had a hard time to catch it! We boys were gather¬ 
ing nuts down at the beech tree in the hollow, 
when all at once I noticed that the nuts commenced 
rattling down from the tree, and looking up, I saw 
this little squirrel sitting there as happy as a king, 
holding the nuts in its paws and eating out the 
kernels. You’ve no idea bow cunning it looked. 
Just the minute I saw it I told the boys we must 
have it, and I commenced climbing the tree; but; 
H jumped from one branch to another, just as easily 
as 1 can walk across the floor, and seemed to dare 
me to get hold of it. But at last it got scared and 
run into a little hole iu the top of the tree, and 
tucked itself up in the leaves. I expect it thought 
I couldn’t find it, but I just reached my hand in 
and pulled it out, and brought it right homo to you. 
Now you will never call mo a bad boy again as 
long as you live, will you, Ida, after I've brought, 
you such a pretty present?'* < 

“Goody! goody! I’m so glad I don’t know 
what to do!” said Ida. “It is really mine to 
haj}, then, Herbert? 0, thank you ! ever so many ] 
times. Oh! I'm so glad.” And sho danced over 
the porch iu her joy. ’ 

All at once sho stopped, and her little face looked 
sad and sober. 1 

“ But, Herbert, it looks so scared, poor little j 
thing! What if it should die? I’d bo so sorry,* 
because you know it would bo very wicked to take' 
it out of the woods where it was happy, and scare* 
and starve it to death.” J 

“Nonsense, sister Ida—no danger of its being 
scared to death, and wo wont let it starve, fori: 
know over so many things to give it. It will cat any: 
kind of nuts and corn, and drink water; and then ; 
there’s a tin cage in the garret, made on purpose; 
for squirrels, with doors and windows, and a wheel' 
that will turn round when it gets tired of doiDgc 


nothing and wants to run. So you see it is all 
- right, after all. You girls are always so babyish 
’ about such things, though, and nover know how to 
do anything right.” 

' Herbert was really a good little boy, but ho 
, couldn’t help wishing his sister had been a hoy 
too, so that instead of playing with dolls, she eould 
. have been climbing around in the trees with him; 
and be liked very much to try to make bis sister 
, think that boys were smarter than girls. 

> Ida was so busy looking at the squirrel that she 
' didn’t pay any attention to him ; so after he hiul 
; strutted up and down the porch awhile, with his 
■ hands in his pockets, and his soldier cap set on one 
.side of his head, feeling as if ho must be quite as 
largo and important as a roan, ho run up to the 
garret and brought down the cage. 

5 Ida clapped her hands with delight, when she 
saw the squirrel in its small bouse. It was ihe 
prettiest thing you ever saw, my little readers. Its 
_ hair was as soft as silk, and just the color of the 
•little mice you seo sometimes; and it had two 
bright eyes that shone like stars, and the daintiest 
ears and head, and four of the eunuingest little 
feet, and a long bushy tail that it curled up over 

• its head when it was eating. You’ve no idea how 
pretty it did look. Mayho some of you have pet 

: squirrel? of your own, if yon have, you know all 

* about them. 

Ida’s squirrel didn’t seem to want to eat much. 
It was afraid of her, because it bad always lived 
'in tho woods where no person could get to it. As 
soon as it saw Ida coming, it would run into the 
upper story of its cage, and sho couldn’t coax it to 
, come down, though she tried very hard. Herbert 
told her it would come down the next morning, so 
she put the cage where the old cat couldn’t get to 
it, and went to her supper. 

They kept it for two days, but they couldn’t get 
it to eat enough even to keep a squirrel alive, and 
they began to bo afraid it would starve, sure enough. 
So one day Herbert put bis band in the cago and 
pulled it out, and fastened it up in the wheel, so that 
it couldn’t get back again. It bit bis linger till 
tho blood came, and made him so angry be wanted 
to kill it, but Ida coaxed him not to hurt the dear 
little thing. 

When they tried to put nuts between tho bars 
of its cage, it would strike at them and try to 
bite them. Then it would climb up and gnaw at 
tho wheel and try to get out, and growl if they 
even put their fingers close to it, 

Herbert thought it was very funny to see it cut 
such tantrums, but Ida couldn't help feeling sorry 
for the poor animal; and all the timo sho was at 
school that morning, sho couldn't keep her mind on 
her studies, for thinking how it acted and how 
much it wanted to get away. Tho more sho 
thought of it, tho moro badly sho felt, till at last 
sho determined to go homo and tako tho cage out 
in the orchard and lot the squirrel loose. Then 
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if Herbert wanted to know what became of it, sho 
eould tell him it just got away from her. 

But this plan didn't suit, for she knew that would 
bo itcltny a lie, and her mother had always told her 
that it was just as wicked to «ef a lie, ns it was to 
tell one. So sho made up her mind to tell Herbert 
the truth about it. On their way homo, she told 
him how wicked it must be, to take any live thing 
from its home, nnd fasten it up where it couldn’t bo 
happy and free. 

Then sho asked him if ho didn’t think it would 
bo very cruel for some great giant to como aloug 
and carry them otl, and fasten them up in a little 
dungeon, whoro they couldn’t seo anybody they 
loved, or hear the birds sing, or seo the bright sun¬ 
shine. Sho said sho know very well they couldn’t 
bo happy then, oven if the giant did give them as 
much as they eould eat, and that for her part, sho 
wouldn’t cat or do anything else to please him, and 
that she would bite him and hurt him if she could. 

Herbert looked very serious, and after thinking 
about it awhile, be said: 

“Well, Ida, I don’t much believe /should liko to 
be kept a prisoner, just to pleaso some huge old 
monster, and I don’t expect that poor little squirrel 
likes to be in a prison to please us; so wo’ll go 
home and let it out, if you say so, though I got it 
just to pleaso you. Boya have something to do 
besides potting squirrels.” 

So the two children trotted along home, and 
Herbert carried the cago down to tbo beeefa tree 
and lot tho squirrel go. As soon as it found it was 
free, it darted off through tbo leaves ns quick as 
you could think. How it did jump and scamper, it 
was so glud to bo at liberty once more. It ran into 


itbo beech tree aud frisked around, niul jumj,t<i 
| from limb to limb, and curled up its bushy tail, 
and did so many funny things that tho chililh-a 
'laughed till they almost cried. 

) Thou they took the engo and went buck home 
‘again, both of them feeling very happy, became 
; they knew they had dono right; and my liitle 
'readers know that tho good arc alicny* happy. 

, Tho best of it all was, their father nnd mo¬ 
ther found out wliut good children they had beto. 
'and two or threo days afterwards, when they mi 
down to supper, Ida found ono of the most beauti¬ 
ful doll’s lying beside her plate. Its eyes were si 
black as jet, and its checks were as red os straw. 

! berries, and it had dark curly hair, and lips lhat 
looked like ripo cherries. Then it had on a white 
*ernpo dress trimmed in pink ribbon, and a pink 
silk scarf on its shoulders; aud pinned on doll;’, 
dress was a little slij) of paper that said : 

“To Ida llarrell, from papa nnd mamma; It. 
-cause sho is a good, loving little girl.” 

, Then on Herbert’s plate, was a penknife ih: 
had four of tho sharpest blades in it, nnd even 
jono of them shone liko silver, and beside his knife 
; was unother slip of paper, saying almost what Ida? 
’did. Oh! you’d better believo they’ were hajjr 
little children that night—happy becauso they bl 
.done right, and because they hnd $uch beautiful 
’ presents. 

So you see that you ought always to bo kind ar.i 
loving to every thing and every body around yea, 

, for it will make you happier, oven if you don’t get 
: any nice presents when you do right, as liitlo Ih 
nnd Herbert did. 
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S The unloved woman may have bread just as 
£ light, a house just as tidy as the other, but the 
flatter has a spring of beauty about her, a 
\ joyousness, an aggressive, and penetrating, and 
) pervading brightness, to which the former is a 
S stranger. The deep happiness in her heart 
q shines out in her face. She is a ray of sunlight 
Sin the house. She gleams all over it. It is 
cairy, and gay, and graceful, and warm, anil 
$ welcoming with her presence. She is full of 
^ devices, and plots, and sweet surprises for her 

> husband and family. She has never done witb 
^ the romance and poetry of life. She is herself 
qa lyric poem, setting herself to all pure anil 

> gracious melodies. Humble household ways 
? and duties have for her a golden significance. 
i The prize makes the calling high, and the end 
^dignifies the means. Her home is a paradise, 
>not sinless, not painless, but still a paradise; 

> for “ Love is Heaven, and Heaven is Love.” 


SHtc Jkloitri Ulifr. 

Only let a woman be sure that she is precious \ 
to her husband—not useful, not valuable, not' 
convenient, simply, but lovely and beloved; < 
let her be the recipient of his polite and hearty [ 
attentions; let her feel that her care and love? 
arc noticed, appreciated, and returned ; let her J 
opinion be asked, her approval sought, and her < 
judgment respected in matters of which she is ] 
cognizant: in short, let her only be loved, c 
honored and cherished in fulfilment of the, 
marriage vow, and she will be to her husband, c 
and her children, and society, a well-spring of; 
pleasure. She will bear pain, and toil, and! 
anxiety; for Her Husband's love is to Her as a 
tower and a fortress. Shielded and sheltered 
therein, adversity will have lost its sting. She 
may sutler, but sympathy may dull the edge of 
her sorrow. A house with love in it—and by 
love, I mean love expressed in words, and 
looks, and deeds, for I have not. one spark of 
faith in the lovo that never crops out—is to a 
house without love, as a person to a machine ; j 
the one is life, the other mechanism. 
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©he filer. 


The holiness of the heaven-implanted home 
affections seems to us to sanctify the worM. 
The more wo consider tiio love, the devotion, 
the self-sacrifice which faithful hearts offer 
to c«ch other, tho more arc we struck with the 
worth and beauty of those endearing borrh 
which It old the great human family together. 
Blessed things are those Divinely-appointeJ 
relationships of life which supply strength ad 
comfort to those who, without them, must be 
weak, helpless, and weary. Tho wcll-bound-np 
bundle of sticks and its single parts supply 
the best of similes. Relatives united together 
mnv cope with most of the difficulties of life: 
while, standing alone, there is scarcely one of 
its countless troubles that may not overwhelm 
them. Were wc asked what should be counted 
the best blessing of our mortal existence, wc 
should artswer at once, * l The relationships of 
life.” Sorrowful indeed is the lot of those who 
stand alone iu the world. All Hint is left for thorn 
is the drawing closer still to Him who has pro¬ 
mised to bo “a Father to tho fatherless, nnds 
Husband to the widow.” 

Among these dear and priceless relationship?, 
that, of the faithful sister stands out conspicu¬ 
ously. We arc going to tell a little history that 
will illustrate our meaning better than any 
general observations. Once upon a time, as the 
old fairy talcs used to begin, there were two 
sisters. They had Ken cradled In opulence; 
but reverses came. Tho mother, with her two 
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daughters, passed from affluence to poverty. 
This mother—delicate in constitution, and over¬ 
sensitive in mind, stung with injuries and over¬ 
whelmed with grief, seemed like some frail bird 
supported only by a straw on the surging sur¬ 
face of the angry ocean. 

What nfilictions nnd what privations that mo¬ 
ther and her two girls suffered passing through 
the trials that awaited them J Poverty is hard 
to hear, even by those who have served to it a 
life’s apprenticeship ; but when poverty stalks 
into dainty chambers, and turns its tenderly- 
nurtured inmates out of doors, what it takes 
away is felt as much as what it inflicts. The 
countless luxuries of affluent position drop off 
one by one, and destitution sweeps the floor 
and takes possession. Some of our renders 
will know from sad experience how quickly and 
surely ruin works when the re«ources of life 
are stopped. There is no cruise of oil or 
barrel of meal to last while the years of famine 
lag slowly on. After a while the mother 
served herself to act ns one who loved her 
children, but she struggled with exhausted 
faculties. The efforts that strengthen and 
efforts that weaken are each as natural as they 
arc opposite in t heir effects. The one elevates, 
the other enervates, until the sufferers are 
either lifted up in renewed power, or virtually 
crushed beneath the dust and ashes of their 
own anxieties nnd sorrows. 

It makes us sorrowful to think upon the sor¬ 
rows of this mortal life, more sorrowful still to 
know how arc helpless women striving to escape 
from the iron hand of adversity laid heavily upon | 
the shoulder. That iron hand grasps the poor 
victim as in a vice. The mother labored with 
mind and body, without rallying in spirits, | 
That was a hard fight with the world through 1 
the years that brought her two children, 
from childhood to girlhood, from girlhood to 
womanhood. Yet through all she had contrived 
to give them such education and accomplish¬ 
ments as were consistent with the station of 
life in which they had been born. The eldest , 
of the two sisters was fair, well-formed, grace-; 
ful, and delicate; the younger was gifted with - 
remarkable beauty. They bad now reached au 
age when an advantageous settlement in life 
seems its main question. Girls with good, 
looks and good fortunes ore prizes to be sought 
and sighed for. The love of one or of the other. 
warms many a heart. Singly they attract,! 
unitedly they are irresistible. The beauty of 
the family had many suitors, her elder sister; 
was less favored; still both were heart-whole.* 
By-nnd-by there came a sort of Eastern nabob:' 


\ he was not a hero of romance, certainly, but he 
-was rich nnd generous, qualities that cover a 
i multitude of sins. If you, my reader, are rich, 
ryou ennnot understand the temptations which 
-wealth offers to poverty, especially to the 
iyoung, who value the beautiful things tlint it 
Jean buy so highly. You may scorn and make 
! a football of n bonnet out of fashion, but think 
- of it ns it just comes from Paris, with a hand¬ 
some face underneath it, and that face your 
? own, nnd young and blooming with rosy 
! blushes. A ring, a bracelet, a veil, a silk 
: dress—all! don’t despise them as weak instru¬ 
ments in fixing a woman’s destiny. And 
\ think, too, if you had a home close and stinted, 

• and curtailed of all enjoyment—a home full of 
: sorrowful memories nnd complainings, with 

■ little in it but care! care! care! trouble behind 
and trouble before, wanting this and wanting 
that—a home made dull by privations and 

; dark with gloom, uncheered by hope and em¬ 
bittered by mortifications—nnd in this morose 
and moody spot somebody came to you with an 
offer of real gold, that glittered very much— 
Veal gold, we say, that could purchase house 
] and grounds, and carriage, and jewels, nnd 
dresses—why, would there be any great won- 
'der that these should be accepted at the cost of 
the two very, very small and simple words, 
:“I will?” 

j But no liurry. Please not to jump at con¬ 
clusions. Our younger sister had that refine¬ 
ment of feeling, that innate distaste for sordid 

■ and selfish things, that natural leaning to 
personal liking in accepting a husband, that 

: instinctive preference for the smooth brow and 
! the warm heart of youth iu him from whom she 
was to accept “worship”—is not that strange 
|word included in the marriage-vow?—she had, 

1 we say, so much leading of taste one way, and 
iso much repelling back another, that in spite 
of house, carriage, and servants, jewels, bro- 
i cades, and lace, the beauty who could scarcely 

* undertake the expenditure of a pair of gloves 
refused the hand that could have bestowed 

. upon her all the golden prizes of life. 

1 Strange things turn up on the cards of our 
every-day existence. Who can tell what unde¬ 
veloped thoughts lie hid at the bottom of that 
cave of contradictions, the human heart. Per¬ 
haps that poor, much-tried elder sister did not 
even guess how much she writhed under 
poverty and coveted luxury until she saw the 
long vista of indulgences opened out to the 
acceptance of her sister. Then it was that, 
considering all the privations to which her 
young life waB condemned, she exclaimed in 
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bitterness of spirit, “Oh! if he had only 
offered himself to me ! M 

Sometimes the walls hear and the winds 
whisper the secret things that were never 
meant to meet mortal ear. Whether it was 
human tongue or some little bird of the air 
that enrried the words to the rejected suitor, 
we can’t say, but we can guess ; nt all events, 
they were words of destiny which worked their 
own fulfilment. Drawn on by gratitude nnd 
pushed on by pique, he transferred his devotion 
from the younger to the elder sister, and his 
hand was accepted as a prize in the great 
lottery of matrimony. 

The trousseau was ns much as the vainest 
heart could covet. The young wife received 
nil that she had bargained for, and even more. 
There was no breach of the terms of the 
agreement. She had her house, her servants, 
her jewels, cash, and plate, her dresses and her] 
trinkets. Was she happy? Her photograph,; 
if you could sec it, dear render, would best] 
answer that question. That, down look, that; 
compressed lip, that air of bitter dejection—all - 
told of the secret disappointment of the feelings. ] 
No doubt there was ever before her the recollcc- < 
lion that her husband would have preferred her' 
sister; and that was a thought of gall and; 
wormwood to the young wife. Besides, ns; 
we have said, her wealthy husband was' 
far from being a hero of romance. I lav-• 
ing nothing to desire, the excitement of! 
bright hope was gone; and feeling how in-; 
sufficient all these tilings were to satisfy the; 
heart, she repined even in the midst of her* 
own self-choscn brilliant destiny. c 

Three darling children were the fruit of this; 
marriage; and then the young mother was; 
taken from the possession of that splendor slice 
had bought so dearly, after having enjoyed the- 
purchnse but a few passing years. < 

She died in time to escape a most unlooked-< 
for change of fortune. Speculations had<■ 
swallowed up the nabob’s wealth like the great< 
quicksands on the seashore, nnd stricken by ^ 
the blow, it was not long before be was laid on< 
his last earth-pillow by the side of liis young $ 
wife. c 

Who now was left to shelter nnd protect 2 
those helpless children, who but a little time^ 
back had been looked upon ns born to wealth^ 
and honor? Tn truth, there was no other £ 
resource but to take them to the little home) 
which the mother had forsaken with such dis-5 
taste. Blessed! thrice blessed! ns wc hare 5 
said before, and would sny a thousand times) 
gain, are the relationships of life. ' 


S On the strength of those beneficent instincts 
£ of our nnture, the three orphan little ones were 
^received into the sheltering bosom of love, 

> The mother of their own mother devotes to 
s them the tender cores of her domestic eipe- 
^rience. And the aunt? Ah! tlic aunt is at 

> tills moment practicing one of the highest 
; heroisms of home. 

5 In what way? it will be asked. Why thus: 
jSho hns undertaken the appointment of daily 
; governess, and with the funds thus obtained 
; she is educating her little nephews. Morning 
j after morning she returns to her duties, and 
’evening after evening takes her way back to 
the little circle of her home, of which she is 
the comfort nnd the solace. Possessed of 3 
person which excites general Admiration, «he 
has never been tempted into a mercenary 
marriage, preferring all the privations and 
toils of her own lot to the splendors of a posi¬ 
tion purchased nt the price of vows to lore 
which could not be taken without perjury. 

Is not this one of the true H 6 roisms of Home? 
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Ite it (giturdcr, or Suicide? 

BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 

IN TWO PARTS. 

PART I. 

“Who is that young lady?” 

A slender girl, just above medium height, 
stood a moment at the parlor door, and then 
withdrew. Her complexion was fair, but 
colorless; her eyes so dark, that you were in 
doubt, on the first glance, whether they were 
brown or blue. Away from her rather high 
forehead and temples, the chestnut hair was 
put far back, giving to her finely cut and regu¬ 
lar features a more intellectual cast. Her 
motions were easy, yet with an air of reserve 
and dignity. 

The question was asked by a visitor who 
had called a little while before. 

“ My seamstress,” answered Mrs. Wykoff. 

44 Oh 1” The manner of her visitor changed. 
How the whole character of the woman was 
expressed in the tone with which she made 
that simple ejaculation. Only a seamstress! 
“ Oh I I thought it some relative or friend of 
the family.” 

“No.” 

“ She is a peculiar looking girl,” said Mrs. 
Lowe, the visitor. 

“ Do you think so ? In what respect ?” 


44 If she were in a different sphere ofdife, I 
would say that she had the style of a lady.” 

“She’s a true, good girl,” answered Mn. 
Wykoff, “ and I feel much interested in her. 
Her father was, at one time, in excellent cir¬ 
cumstances.” 

“ Ah !” With a slight manifestation of in¬ 
terest. 

“Yes, and she’s been very well educated.” 

“ And ridden in her own carriage, no doubt. 
It’s the story of two-thirds of your sewing girl*.’' 
Mrs. Lowe laughed in an unsympathetic, half 
contemptuous way. 

“ I happen to know that it is true in Man 
Carson’s case,” said Mrs. Wykoff. 

“ Mary Carson. Is that her name?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Passing from her antecedents, as tie 
phrase now is, which are neither here nor 
there,” said Mrs. Lowe, with a coldness, almost 
coarseness of manner, that shocked the higher 
tone of Mrs. Wykoff’s feelings, “What is she 
as a seamstress ? Can she fit/cliildren?—little 
girls like my Angela and Grace?” 

“I have never been so well suited inmr 
life,” replied Mrs. Wykoff. “Let me sbov 
you a delaine for Anna which she finished 
yesterday.” 

Mrs. Wykoff left the room, and returned in 
& few minutes with a child’s dress in her 
hand. The ladies examined the work on this 
dress with practised eyes, and agreed that it 
was of unusual excellence. 

44 And she fits as well as she sews ?” said 
Mrs. Lowe. 

“Yes. Nothing could fit more beautifully 
than the dresses she has made for my children." 

44 IIow soon will you be done with her?” 

44 She will be through with my work in a 
day or two.” 

“Is alio engaged for any where else?” 

44 1 will ask her, if you desire it.” 

44 Do so, if you please.” 

“Would you like to see her?” 

44 It’s of no consequence. Say, that I trill 
engage her for a couple of weeks. What are 
her terms?” 

“ Seventy-five cents a day.” 

44 So much. I’ve never paid over sixty-two 
nnd-n-half.” 

44 She’s worth the difference. I’d rather pat 
her a dollar a day than give some women I’ve 
had, fifty cents. She works faithfully, in all 
things.” 

44 I’ll take your word for that, Mrs. Wykoff. 
Please ask her if she can come to me next 
, week ; and if so, on what day.” 
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Mrs. Wykoff left the room. 

“Will Monday suit you?” she asked, on 

returning. 

“Yes; that will do.” 

“Miss Carson says that she will be at your 
service on Monday.” 

“Very well. Tell her to report herself 
bright and early on that day. I shall be all 
ready for her.” 

“Hadn’tyou better see ber, while you are 
here’’’ asked Mrs. Wykoff. 

“0 no. Not at all necessary. It will be 
time enough on Monday. Your endorsement 
other is all-sufficient.” 

Mrs. Lowe, who had only been making a 
formal call, now arose, aud with a courteous 
cood morning, retired. From the parlor, Mrs. 
Wykoff returned to the room occupied by Miss 
Carson. 

“You look pale this morning, Mary,” said 
the lady as she came in. “ I’m afraid you are 
not as well as usual.” 

The seamstress lifted herself in a tired way, 
and drew in a long breath, at the same time 
holding one hand tightly against her left side. 
Her eyes looked very bright as they rested, 
with a sober expression, on Mrs. Wykoff. Hut 
she did not reply. 

“ Have you severe pain there, Mary?” The 
voice was very kind; almost motherly. 

‘•Sot very severe. Hut it aches in a dull 
way.” 

“Hadn’t you better lie down for a little 

while ?” 

“0 no—thank you, Mrs. Wykoff.” And a 
smile flitted over the girl’s sweet, sad face ; a 
smile that was meant to say—“ How absurd to 
think of such a thing!” She was there to 
work, not to be treated as an invalid, Stoop¬ 
ing over the garment, she went on with her 

wing. Mrs. Wykoff looked at her very 
earnestly, and saw that her lips were grow¬ 
ing colorless; that she moved them in a 
nervous way, and swallowed every now and 
then. 

“Come, child,” she said, in a firm tone, as 
she took Miss Carson by the arm. “Put 

side your work, and lie down on that sofa. 
You are sick.” 

She did not resist; but only said— 

“Not sick, ma’am—only a little faint.” 

As her head went heavily down upon the 
pillow, Mrs. Wykoff saw a sparkle of tears 
along the line of her closely shut eyelids. 

“Now don’t stir from there until I come 
hack,” said the kind lady, and left the room. 
Hi a little while she returned, with a small 


> waiter in her hand, containing a goblet of wine 

> sangarec ami a biscuit. 

* “ Take this, Mary. It will do you good.” 

> The eyes which had not been unclosed since 
l Mrs. Wykoff went out, were all wet as she 
-•opened them. 

j “Oh, you are so kind I” There was grati- 
Hude in her voice. Rising up, she took the 
>wiue, and drank of it like one athirst. Then 
'taking it from her lips, she sat, as if noting 
>her sensations. 

! “It seems to put life into me,” she said, 
'with a pulse of cheerfulness in her tones. 

! “Now eat this biscuit,” and Mrs. Wykoff 
'held the waiter near. 

> The wine drank and the biscuit eaten, a 
j complete change in Miss Carson was visible, 
i The whiteness around her mouth gave place to 
ja ruddier tint; her face no longer wore an 
'exhausted air; the glassy lustre of her eyes 
\ was gone. 

} “ I feel like myself again,” she said, as 

)Slic left the sofa, and resumed her sewing 
| chair. 

> “ How is your side now ?” asked Sirs. 

! Wykoff. 

j “Easier. I scarcely perceive the pain.” 

> “ Hadn’t you better lie still awhile longer !” 
j “ No ma’am. I am all right now. A weak 
i spell came over me. I didn’t sleep much last 
| night, and that left me exhausted this mom- 
1 ing, and without any appetite.” 

[ “ What kept you awake?” 

> “ This dull pain in my side for a part of the 
Uime. Then I coughed a good deal; and then 
; I became wakeful and nervous.” 

> “ Does this often occur, Mary ?” 

} “ Well—yes, ma’am—pretty often of late.” 

> “How often?” 

j “Two or three times a week.” 

> “Can you trace it to any cause?” 

5 “Not certainly.” 

> “To cold?” 

> “No, ma’am.” 

J “ Fatigue ?” 

j “ More that than anything else, I think.” 

I “And you didn’t eat any breakfast this 
) morning ?” 

J “I drank a cup of coffee.” 

> “ But took no solid food.” 

5 “I couldn’t have swallowed it, ma’am.” 

> “And it’s now twelve o’clock,” said Mrs. 
>Wykoff, drawing out her watch. “Mary! 
J Mary ! This will not do. I don’t wonder you 
i were faint just now.” 

J Miss Carson bent to her work and made no 
»answer. Mrs. Wykoff sat regarding her for 
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somo time witli a look of human interest, and j 
then went out. < 

A little before two o’clock there was a tap' 
at the door, and the waiter came in, bearing< 
a tray. There was a nicely cooked chop, j 
toast, tea, some fruit and a custard. < 

“Mrs. Wykoff said, when she went out, thut ( 
dinner would bo late to-day, and that you j 
were not well, and musn’t be kept waiting,” < 


“Did you sleep well last night?” 

“Very well.” 

“Any cough?” 

“Not of any consequence, ina’nm.” 

“ How was tho pain in your side?” 

“It troubled me a little when I first wcnltt 
id, but soon passed ofi\” 

“Did you feel the old exhaustion on wsk- 
g?” 


remarked the servant, ns he drew a small table* “I always feel weak in tho morning; but it 
tow’ards tho centre of the room, and covered < was nothing, this morning, to whut it he 


it with a white napkin. J 

Ho came just in time. Tho stimulating* 
effect of the wine had subsided, and Miss Car-J 
son was beginning to grow faint again, for' 
lack of food. < 

It was after three o’clock, when Mrs. Wy-' 
koff kmc homo, and half past three beforo the* 
regular dinner for tho family was served. She* 
looked in, a moment, upon the seamstress, > 
saying as she did so— < 

“ You’ve had your dinner, Mary ?” < 

“0 yes, ma’am, and I’m much obliged,” < 
answered Miss Carson, a bright smile playing' 
over her face. The timely meal had put new. 
life into her. ] 

“I knew you couldn’t wait until wo were- 
ready,” said the kind-hearted, thoughtful wo-| 
man,” and so told Ellen to cook you a chop , 1 
and make you a cup of tea. Did you have 
enough V* \ 

“0 yes, ma’am. More than enough.” 

“You feel better than you did, this morning?” | 
“ A great deal better. I'm liko another 
person.” I 

“You must nevor go without food so long 
again, Mary. It is little better than suicido 
for one in your state of health.” 

Mrs. Wykoff retired, and the seamstress 
went on with her work. 

At the usual hour, Mary Carson appeared 
on the next morning. Living at some distance 
from Mrs. Wykoff’s, she did not come until 
after breakfast. The excellent lady bad thought 
•ver the incident of the day before, and was 
satisfied that, for lack of nutritious food at the 
Tight time, Mary’s vital forces were steadily 
wasting, and that she would, in a very little 
while, destroy herself. 


been.” 

“How was your appetite?” 

“ Better. I eat an egg and ft piece of teas; 
and they tasted good. Usually, my stocici 
loathes food in the morning.” 

“ Has this been the case long ?” 

“ For a long time, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Wykoff mused for a little while, ml 
then asked— 

“How do you account for the difference this 
morning?” 

Miss Carson’s pale face became sligklj 
flushed, and her eyes fell away from the ques¬ 
tioning gaze of Mrs. Wykoff. 

* “ There is a cause for it, and it is of import- 
Jancc that you should know tho cause. Hash 
>been suggested to your mind ?” 

! “Yes, ma’am. To me the cause is quite sp 

> parent.” 

, They looked at each other for a few moment! 

} in silence. 

> “My interest in you prompts these ques¬ 
tions, Mary,” said Mrs. Wykoff. “Speak to 
; me freely, if you will, as to a friend. 
’made the difference?” 

> “I think the difference is mainly doe to tow 
■ kindness yesterday.—To the glass of wine an! 
•biscuit when I was faint, and to the earlvasJ 
>good dinner, when exhausted nature was cry* 
^ mg for food. 1 believe, Mrs. Wykoff”—ud 
: Mary’s eyes glistened—“that if you bail nc* 
' thought of mo when you did, I should not fe* 

* here to day.” 

J “ Are you serious, Mary ?” 

> “ I am indeed, ma’am. I should have get 
5 over my faint spell in the morning, even ffith- 
Jout tho wine nnd biscuit, and worked on until 

> dinner time ; but I wouldn’t have been ablet* 


“I will talk with her seriously about this > eat anything. It’most always happens, idiu 
matter,” she said. “A word of admonition go so long without food, that my appetite 
may save her.” £ fails altogether, and by the time night corner 

“You look a great deni better this morning,” >1 sink down in an exhausted state, from vhi: 
she remarked, as she entered tho room where >nature finds it hard to rally. It has beensoi 


Mary was sewing. Jnumbor of times. The week before I 

“I hftvn’t felt better for a longtime,” was >here, I was sewing for a lady, and worked 
the cheerful answer. ^from eight o’clock in the morning until four a 
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the afternoon, without food passing my lips. 
As I had been unable to eat anything at break¬ 
fast time, I grew very faint, and when called 
to dinner, was unable to swallow a mouthful. 
When I got home in the evening I was feverish 
nil exhausted, and coughed nearly all night. 
It was three or four days before I was well 
enough to go out again.” ; 

“Has this happened, in any instnnee, while 
you were sewing for me ?” asked Mrs. Wykoff., 
Miss Carson dropped her face, and turned it 
partly aside; her manner was slightly dis-i 
lurbcd. * 

“Don’t hesitate about answeriug my ques-' 
lion, Mary. If it lias happened, say so. I am : 
not always as thoughtful as I should be.” t 
“It happened once.” * 

“ When ?” £ 

“Last week.” [ 

“Oh! I remember that you were not able- 
to come for two days. Now, tell me, Mary, r 
without reservation, exactly how it was.” J 
“I never blamed you for a moment, Mrs.£ 
Wykoff. You didn’t think ; and I’d rather not^ 


> us to be anything else than what we are, as 
j my Aunt Hannah used to say. Well, I sat 
; down to my work with the dull pain in my 
, side, and the sick feeling that, always comes at 
'such times, and worked on hour after hour. 
, You looked in once or twice during the morn- 
;ing to sec how I was getting on, and to ask 
about the trimming for a dress 1 was making. 

' Then you went out shopping, and did not get 
»home until half past two o’clock. For two 
: hours there had been a gnawing at my stomach, 
and I was faint for something to cat. Twice I 
; got up to ring the bell, and ask for a lunch ; 
but, I felt backward about taking the liberty. 

• When, at three o’clock, I was called to dinner, 

; no appetite remained. I put food into my 
- mouth, but it had no sweetness, and the little 
I forced myself to swallow, lay undigested. 
You were very much occupied, and did not 
notice me particularly. X dragged, as best 
' I could, through the afternoon, feeling, soinc- 
, times, as if I would drop from my chair. 

| You had tea later than usual. It was nearly 
seven o’clock when I put up my work and went 


»y anything about it. If I’d been as well ns^ 
nstul on that day, it wouldn’t have happened.” ' c > 
“You’d passed a sleepless night?” said Mrs. : 
Wykoff. i 

“Yes, ma’am.” ^ 

“The consequence of fatigue and exhaus-r 
tion?” ' 

“Perhaps that was the reason.” c 

“And couldn’t eat any breakfast ?” ^ 

“I drank a cup of coffee.” 

“Very well. After that you came here to^ 
work. Now, tell me exactly' what occurred,^ 
and how you felt alt day. Don’t keep back' 
anything on account of my feelings. I want> 
the exact truth. It will be of use to me, and; 
to others also, I think.” £ 

Tims urged, Miss Carson replied— c 

“I’ll tell you just as it was. I came later’; 
than usual. The walk is long, and I felt so^ 
weak that I couldn’t hurry. I thought you^ 
looked a little serious when I came in, and 
concluded that it was in consequence of my^ 
being late. The air and walk gave mo an; 
appetite, and if I had taken some food then, it^ 
would ha?c done me good. I thought, as Ip 
stood at the door, waiting to be let in, that I-J 
would ask for a cracker or a piece of bread ^ 
ind butter; but, when I met you, and snw^ 
tow sober you looked, my heart failed mo.” c ; 
“^hy, Mary!” said Mrs. Wykoff. “IlowSi 
rrong it was in you i” J i 

“Maybe it was, ma’am ; but I couldn’t help ; | 
h ltn foolish sometimes; and it’s hard for \ \ 


down. You said something in a kind, but 
absent tone, about my’ looking pale, and asked 
if I wouldn’t have a second cup of tea. I be¬ 
lieve I forced myself to cat a slice of bread 
half ns large as my hand. I thought I should 
never reach home that night, for the weakness 
that came upon me. I got to bed ns soon ns 
possible, but-was too tired to sleep until niter 
twelve o’clock, and a coughing spell seized me, 
which brought on the pain in my side. It was 
near daylight -when I dropped off; and then 
I slept so heavily’ for two hours that I was all 
wet with perspiration when I awakened. On 
trying to rise my T head swam so that I had to 
lie down again, and it wa 3 late in the day’ be¬ 
fore I could even sit up in bed. Towards 
evening, I was able to drink a cup of tea and 
eat a small piece of toast; and then I felt 
wonderfully better. I slept well that night, 
and was still better in the morning, but did not 
think it safe to venture out upon a day’s work ; 
so I rested and got all the strength I could. On 
the third day, I was as well as ever again.” 

Mrs. Wykoff drew a long sigh as Miss Car- 
son stopped speaking, and bent down over her 
sewing. For some time, she remained without 
speaking. 

“ Life is too precious a thing to bo wasted 
in this way’,” said the lady, at length, speak¬ 
ing partly to herself, and partly to the seam¬ 
stress. “ We are too thoughtless, I must own ; 
but you are not blameless. It is scarcely pos¬ 
sible for us to understand just how the case 
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stands with one in your position, and duty to <heavily upon her, than to attempt any change, 
yourself demands that you should make it Si have been obliged to do this in one or two 
known. There is not one lady in ten, I am sinstances.” 

sure, who would not be pleased rather than S “ There is something wrong here, Mary,” 
annoyed, to have yon do so.” Ssnid Mrs. Wykoff, with increasing sobriety of 

Miss Carson did not answer. ? manner. ♦‘Something very wrong, and as I 

“ Do you doubt it ?” said Mrs. Wykoff. Slook it steadily in the face, I feel both surprise 

“For one of my disposition,” was replied, <j n ,ul trouble; for, after what, you have just 
“the life of a seamstress does not take ofT the > gn j C l, I do not see clearly how it is to he reme- 
keen edge of a natural reserve or, to speak <jdied. One thing is certain, if you, ns a class, 
more correctly—sensitiveness. I dislike to ^accept, without remonstrance, the hurt you 
break in upon another’s household arrange- > aiI ff er , there will bo no change. People are 
meats, or in auy way to obtrude myself. My ^indifferent and thoughtless; or worse, too 
rule is, to adapt myself, as best I can, to the selfish to have any regard for others—espe- 
family order, and so not disturb anything by Jjcially if they stand, socially, on a plane below 
my presence.” <thcin.” * 

“Even though your life bo in jeopardy?” lie cannot apply the remedy,” answered 

said Mrs. Wykoff. J>Miss Carson. 

♦♦Oh ! It’s not so bad as that.” ? “I am not so sure of that.” 

“But it is, Mary ! Let mo ask a few more S “Just look at it for a moment, Mrs. Wykoff. 
questions. I aoi growing interested in the (Jit is admitted, that, for the preservation of 
subject, os reaching beyond you personally. 5 health, orderly habits are necessary; and that 
How many families do you work for?” sfood should be taken at regular intervals. 

After thinking for a little while, and naming r Suppose that, at home, my habit is to eat 

quite a number of ladies, she replied— S breakfast at seven, dinner at one, and supper 

“Not less than twenty.” Ijnt six. To-day, such is the order of my meals; 

“And to many of these, you go for only a Shut to-morrow, I leave home at half past six, 

day or two at a time ?” Cand sit down, on an empty stomach to sew 

“Yes.” Suntil eight, before I ain called to brcukfasi. 

“Passing from family to family, and adapt- <After that, I work until two o’clock, when I 
ing yourself to their various home arrange- /get dinner; and at seven drink tea. On the 
nents ?” S day' after that, maybe, on my arrival at another 

“Yes, ma’am.” Phouse where a day’s cutting and fitting is 

“Getting your dinner at one o’clock to-day, J wanted, I find the breakfast awaiting me at 
and at three or four to-morrow.” Jseven; this suits very well—but not another 

Miss Carson nodded assent. £ mouthful of food passes my lips until after 

“Taking it now, warm and well served, with £ three o’clock, and maybe, then, I have such an 
the family, and on the next occasion, cold and ; inward trembling and exhaustion, that I can- 
tasteless by yourself, after the family has (not eat. On iho day following, the order is 
dined.” /again changed. So it goes on. The difference 

Another assenting inclination of the head. £in food, too, is often as great. At some houses, 
“One day set to work in an orderly, well 'everything is of good qualify, well cooked, and 
ventilated room, and on the next cooped up >in consequence, of easy digestion; whilo at 
with children in a small apartment, tho air of pothers, sour, heavy bread, greasy cooking, and 
which Is little less than poison to your weak 5 like kitchen abominations, if I must so call 
lung? ** Jthem, disorder instead of giving sustenance to 

*♦ These differences must always occur, Mrs. >a frail body like mine, Tho seamstress who 
Wykoff,” replied Mibs Carson, in a quiet, un- 1 >should attempt a change of these things for 


complaining voice, “How could it be other-, 5 her own special benefit, would soon find her- 
wise? No housekeeper is going to alter her > self In hot water. Think a'moment. Suppose, 
family arrangements for the accommodation of i Jin going into a family for one or two days, or 
a sewing girl. The seamstress must adapt' >n week, X should begin by a request to have 
herself to them, and do it as gracefully as < Jmy meals served at certain hours—seven, one 
possible.” ^and six, for instance—how would it be received 

“ Even at the risk of her life V* < Jin eight out of ten families ?” 

“She will find it easier to decline working“Something would depend,” said Mrs. Wy- 
in families where the order of things bear too< |koff, “on the way in which it was done. XX 
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there was a formal stipulation, or a cold de¬ 
mand, I do not think the response would be ft 
favorable one. But, I am satisfied that, in 
your case, with the signs of poor health or 
jour countenance, the mild request to be con¬ 
sidered as far as practicable, would, in almost 
crery instance, receive a kind return.” 

“Perhaps so. But, it would make trouble— 
if no where else, with servants, who never like 
to do anything out of the common order. 1 
have been living around long enough to under¬ 
stand how such things operate ; and generally 
think it wisest to take what comes and make 
the host of if.” 

“Say, rather, the worst of it, Mary. To my 
thinking, you arc taking the worst of it.” j 

But, Mrs. Wykoflf did not inspire her seam-c 
stress with any purpose to act in the line of her j 


Wait an hour or two, 
I can’t stop for a 


and blowing dreadfully, 
until it holds up a little. 

“O dear, no, Mrs. Grant, 
trifle of rain.” 

“ It’s no trifle of rain this morning, let me 
tell you, Mary. You’ll get drenched to the 
skin. Now don’t go out, child!” 

“ I must indeed, Mrs. Grant. The lady ex¬ 
pects me, and I cannot disappoint her.” And 
Miss Carson kept on down stairs. 

“ But you are not going without something 
on your stomach, Mary. Wait just for a few 
minutes until I can get you a cup of tea. The 
water is boiling.” 

Mary did not wait. It was already past the 
time when she was expected at Mrs. Lowe’s; 
and besides feeling a little uncomfortable on 
that account, she hud a slight sense of nausea, 


suggestions. Her organization was of too sen-? with its attendant aversion to food. So, break- 


sitive a character to accept the shocks and re-< 
pulses that she knew would attend, in some< 
quarters, any such intrusion of her individual £ 
wants. Even with all the risks upon her, she< 
preferred to suffer whatever might come, rather< 
than ask for consideration. During the two or^ 
three days that she remained with Mrs. Wykoff,, 
lhat excellent lady watched her, and ministered < 
to her actual wants, with all the tender soltci-< 


ing away from Mrs. Grant’s concerned impor¬ 
tunities, she went forth into the cold driving 
storm. It so happened, that she had to go for 
nearly the entire distance of six or seven 
blocks, almost in the teeth of the wind, which 
blew a perfect gale, drenching her clothes in 
spite of alt efforts to protect herself by means 
of an umbrella. Her feet and ankles were wet 
by the time she reached Mrs. Lowe’s, and the 


tuile of a mother; and when she left, tried to flower parts of her dress and under-clothing 


impress upon her mind the duty of asking, 
wherever she might be, for such consideration 
as her health required. ? 

The Monday morning on which Mary Car-S 
son was to appear “ bright and early” at thej 


saturated to a depth of ten or twelve inches. 

“ I expected you half an hour ago,” said the 
lady, in n coldly polite way, as Miss Carson 
entered her presence. 

The morning was dark and I overslept my- 


dwdling of Mrs. Lowe, came round, but it was > self,” was the only reply. 

far from being a bright morning. An easterly > Mrs. Lowe did not remark upon the condition 
storm had set in during the night; the rain } of Mary’s clothing and feet. That was a mat- 
was falling fast, and tho wind driving gustily.) ter of no concern to her. It was a seamstress, 
A chilliness crept throught the frame of Miss £ not a human being, that was before her—a 
barson as she arose from her bed, soon after ( ) machine, not a thing of sensation. So she 
the dull light began to creep in drearily<jconducted her to a room In the third story, 
through the half closed shutters of her room. ( > fronting east, against the cloudy and misty 
The air, even within her chamber, felt cold, \ windows of which, the wind and rain was 
damp, and penetrating. From her window a,»driving. There was n damp, chilly feeling in 
steeple clock was visible. She glanced at the^ the air of this room. Mrs. Lowe had a knit 
face, and saw that it was nearly seven. (| shawl drawn around her shoulders; but Mary, 

“So late as that!” she exclaimed, in a tonej.after removing her bonnet and cloak, bad no 
of surprise, and commenced dressing herself in c| external protection for her chest beyond the 
a hurried, nervous way. By tho time she was J-closely fitting body of her merino dress. Her 
ready to leave her room, she was exhausted by l feet and hands felt very cold, and she had that 
her own excited baste. c low shuddering, experienced when one is in- 

Mary,’ said a kind voice, calling to her > wardly chilled, 
as she was moving down stairs, “you are not^ Mrs. Lowe was ready for her seamstress, 
going out this morning.” < There were the materials t<J make half a dozen 

0 yes, ma am,” she answered, in a cheer- <;dresses for Angela and Grace, and one of the 
fttl voice. “I have an engagement for to-day.”^little Misses was called immediately, and the 
ut the storm is too severe. It’s raining 5 work of selecting and cutting a body pattcra 
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commenced, Mrs. Low© herself superintending' butter plates. It was slightly sour. By forcing 
the operation, and embarrassing Mary at the) herself, sho swallowed two or three mouthfuls, 
start with her many suggestions. Nearly an ? But tho remonstrating palate would accept no 
hour had been spent in tins way, when the) more. 

breakfast bell rung. It was Bometimo*nftor• “ Isn’t the coffee good ?” Asked Mrs. Lowe, 

eight o’clock. Without saying anything to> with a sharp quality in her voice, seeing that 
Mary, Mrs. Lowe, and the child they had bcen> Miss Carson did not venture upon a second 
fitting, went down stairs. This hour had been ^ mouthful. 

ono of nervous excitement to Mary Carson.) “ I have very little appetite this morning/' 
Her checks were hot—burning as if a fire J was answered, with an effort to smile aud loci; 
shono upon them—but her cold hands, and cheerful. 

wet, colder feet, sent the blood in every re-) “l*erhaps you’d rather have tea. Shall 1 
turning circle, robbed of warmth to the dis->g»ve you a cup?” And Mrs. Lowe laid her 
turbed heart. ) hand on the teapot. 

It was past nino o’clock when a servant^ “You may, if you pleaso.” Mary felt uu 
called Mary to breakfast. As sho arose from) inward weakness that sho know was occasioned 
her chair, Bho felt a sharp stitch in her loft C by lack of food, and so necepted the offer of 
side; so sharp, that she caught her breath in; tea, in the hope that it might prove more p*]|. 
half inspirations, two or three times, before stable than the coffee. It bad the merit of 
venturing on a full inflation of the lungs. Sho ' being hot, and not of decidedly offensive flavor; 
was, at the same time, conscious of nn uncom-;but it was little inoro in strength than sweet- 
fortablc tightness across the chest. The nausea,; ened water, whitened with milk. She drank 
and loathing of food, which had given placo soon ■’ off the cup, and then left the 'table, going, with 
nfter her arrival at Mrs. Lowe’s to a natural-her still wet feet and skirts, to the sewing- 
craving of the stomach for food, had returned ) room. 

again, and she felt, as she went down stairs, that j “Bather a dainty young lady,” she heard 
unless something to tempt the appetito were'Mrs. Lowe remark to tho waiter, as she left 
Bet before her, she could not tako a mouthful. J tho room. 

There was nothing to tempt tho appetite. The 5 The stitch in Mary's sido caught her ngaia. 
table at which the family had eaten remained) as she went up stairs, and almost took her 
just as they had left it—-soiled plates and C breath away; and it was some time after she 
scraps of broken broad and meat; partly * resumed her work, before sho could bear her 
emptied cups and saucers; dirty knives and * body up straight on the leftside, 
forks, spread about in confusion.—Amid all) In her damp feet and skirts, on a chilly and 
this, ft clean plate had been sot for the scam -\ rainy October day, Mary Carson sat working 
stress; and Mrs. Lowo awaited her, cold and l until nearly three o’clock, without rest or re 
dignified, at tho head of tho table. / freshment of any kind ; and when at last called 

“Coffee or tea, Miss Carson ?” ' to dinner, tho disordered condition of the table, 

“Coffee.” j and tho cold, unpalatnblo food set before her, 

It was a lukewarm decoction of spent coffee 1 ; extinguished, instead of stimulating her sickly 
grounds, flavored with tin, and sweetened to < appetite. She made a, feint of eating, to nvoid 
nauseousness. Mary took a mouthful and«, attracting attention, and then returned to the 
swallowed it—put tho cup again to her lips;$sewing room, the air of which, ns she re¬ 
but they resolutely refused to uncloso and} entered, seemed colder than that of tho hall 
admit another drop. So she set tho cup down.'and diniug-room. 

“ IIolp yourself to some of the moat.” And i The stitch in her Bide was not so bad during 
Mrs. Lowe pushed tho dish, which, nearly three -( tho afternoon ; but tho dull pain was heavier, 
quarters of an hour before had come upon tho) and accompanied by a sickening sensation, 
tablo bearing a smoking sirloin, noross to the i Still, she worked on, cutting, fitting and sew- 
seamstress. Now, lying beside tho bone, and Zing with a patience and industry, that, con- 
cemented to the dish by a stratum of chilled ^sidering her actual condition, was surprising, 
gravy, was the fat, stringy end of tho steak. $ Mrs. Lowo was in and out of tho room fre* 
The sight of it was enough for Miss Carson; 5 quently, overlooking tho work, and marking 
and sho deolined tlfb offered deiicaoy. Jits progress. Beyond tho producing power of 

“There’s bread.” 8ho took a slice from a* her soamstress, she had no thought as includ* 
fresh baker’s loaf; and spread it with somecing that individual. It did not come within 
oily looking butter that remained on ono of tho J tho rango of her questionings whether she 
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vcre well or ill—weak or strong—exhausted - 
by prolonged labor, or in the full possession of: 
bodily vigor. To her, she was simply nn ; 
nirent through which a certain service was ob-: 
lained; and beyond that service, she was no- < 
thing. Tiio extent of her consideration was - 
limited by the progressive creation of dresses ; 
for her children. As that went on, Iter t bought ^ 
dwelt with Miss Carson; but penetrated no' 
deeper. She might be human ,* might have nn 
individual life full of wants, yearnings, and c 
tender sensibilities; might ho conscious of: 
bodily or mental suffering—but, if so, it was in r 
a region so remoto from that in which Mrs. 
Lowe dwelt, that no intelligence thereof' 
reached her. < 

At six o’clock, Mary put up her work, and, < 
taking her bonnet and shawl, went down < 
stairs, intending to return home. £ 

“You’re not going?’* said Mrs. Lowe, mcct-< 
ing her on tho way. She spoke in some sur-Jj 
prise. < 

“Yes, ma’am. I’m not very well, and wish < 
to get home.” ^ 

“ What time is it ?” Mrs Lowe drew out < 
her watch. “ Only six o’clock. I think you’re * 
going rather early. It was late when you came c 
this morning, you know.” ^ 

“Excuse mo, if you please,” said Miss Car-< 
son, as she moved on. “ I am not very well \ 
to-night. To-morrow I will make it up.” < 

Mrs. Lowe muttered something that was not; 

heard by tho seamstress, who kept on down * 
stairs, and left the house. < 
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CAIITICN I)H VIHXTIG. 

Thetio charming souvenir*, no popular with men 
and women of taste, uro row rent to tilt part* of 
llio country l>.v mull at low priced. They uru offered 
liy nn ndvurtlaor In Cliln number of the magazine, 
at nrtoou coat* each, or eight for otto dollar, ,SV* 
hi* mUerthnncnU No liner photograph* than Ito 
oflort nro tntido. If you whit to stock your Albums 
with portrait* of ooluhriliev, mid topic* of linn 
works of art, or to mnlto tmdeful gift* to your 
friends boro In nn oppnrlunlty for doing r<>, at a 
moderate cost, Who may not now havo mluialuru | 
art gem* In liberal abundance? 


WOHOH OF IMIUSK. 

The hftily'H Hook for November hear* HiIh Haller- \ 
Ing testimony to tho character of our Homo Mogn- 1 
kI ne. ‘ 

" Annum'll IIomk Maoa7JNi:.-- \VV particularly * 

onll attention to tho announcement of ' Arthur'* r 
Ilonjo Mngiizino for I.Sfl.V to ho found In I hi* mini- \ 
her. Aa wo havo often hoforo said, It l*, without < 
controversy, tho best two dollar imign/.ino putdlilied t 
in tho country; and thi* In tho strongly outspoken < 
testimony uvorywhere given hy tho pro**. Wo [ 
know of no periodical that so well deserve* tho! 
praise bestowed. Tho editor* novor tiro In their i; 
efforts to give, each month, a rich and varied liter- < 
ary ropaet to tludr render*, Their work l* kept lolly < 
up to tho standard of tludr promise, In never duli, % 
yet always full of instruction. Wc havu often said, j 
and repeat It again, that It Humid make a pat I of ' 1 


<lho road In g of ovorv household, Wo know oft t 
(hotter oduontor of tho people, young and old. Of 
stho editor* wo need not spouk j their nainei ui 
p household word* all over tho country, la their 
^hand* no periodical enn full to reach tho blghctt 
(point of excellence, 


J “OUT IIV Til IQ WOItU)." 

( A now serial story, i*v r. h. Atirmm, with IP; 

title, will ho commenced in tho January number cf 
? tho Horn* Maynxine, 

] M.OYI>>N MAPS. 

) Every ono 1* asking at till* time, for good map of 
Jour country. »J, T. Idoyd, Hi t Broadway, Now York, 

> I* furnishing them at cheap rate* nnd lit llninhoilityk 
! Se« hi* advertisement in thl* mimhor. They «nU 
>sent hy mall. Ho nccurato I* hi* great iimj* of tit 
’Mississippi litvor (from Ht. Louis to the Hulfd 
, Mexico) oomddored, that tho government hu 
^ordered a supply for tho u«o of oflleor*. All tbm 
Jump* are on stool, ami hoanllfully colored. 

1 HOME MAGAZINE FOB 1 803. 

J Our Prospectus for volume* XXI, and XXU. 

, will ho found on tho cover,* A* heretofore, It* 

> Home Moymiur will ho conducted In tho Intcrnt*d 
>inoriility and religion, tho*e *olld ltt»*c* on wild 
'ahmo prosperity and Impolitcs* aiu built it will,ti 
‘heretofore, eitihrucu all the varied thuuies of Ininus 
J Interest, dl*en**lng them In e**ay, rhyme, or Nor;; 

, mi fold lag the true, mid oxposlng the evil, llint tU 
| beauty of tho otto and tho deformity of the other, 

may hu «unn a* In noonduy light. 

| In tho character, scope, and plan of tho lh>x» 

, Maguxine, no elmngo will hu made; hut wo dull 
• labor for Increased I it tercel, usefulness and vafeo 
in all It* department*. Tho trim worth of an; 
periodical lie* In (hit quality of It* reading matter- 
|not-in It* picture* nnd fashion*, whinh are cUfflr 
.for tlio cyo and tunic, and have only a «f 
value—and herein wo havo over striven fur, ati 
elaim a solid merit. A volume of the 11 uinn Mag*- 
/due, hound, and placed In Bin family library, will 
glvo an amount and variety of useful and enter¬ 
taining reading for tho homo circle, scarcely lo i* 
found any where within a *lmliar cutupn**. 

CLUBS FOB 1803, 

We would *ugge*t In thoio who design making 
up eltth* for next year, to move early In tho matter, 
mid secure tludr lint* of mime*. Tlio emlior ll I* 
done, tho en*ier tho work will, In most rs*e/, 1* 
f‘»imd. If you delay, tho nuswur to your npidica- 
thm will, in ton many ease* he ,— u Tin retry! 1 
meant to taka 4 ArlhurV next ye«r j bill I'voJbiI 

gone Into a Huh for-’* Magazine. I 

you'd cmiKi earlier." Move early then, la that 
your good Intention* fall not. I,el u* have ulhait 
tho old iMimhor hi every club. If you can Income 
it, mo much the hotter. 


..‘TT'tF* For wo *end ono copy of !l«rw 

Magazine. nnd ono copy of either Lady'* Hwk or 
Harper'* Mnga/diio. 

For $3 wo *end ono copy of Home Magazine, nti«l 
'me copy of Saturday Evening Post, 

Jo'O" Hro Prof>poctii* for 18(13 tin fourth pact* ^ 
rover j nnd n duo of I'.rniiuma eti MJioiid paje. 
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5 a frame to form a hand-screen, in which case a 
; pretty lining for the bock, and a quilting of ribbon 
5 or deep fringe to finish the edge handsomely, will 
>bo necessary. 

> This comic design is also well adapted for a car- 
?riage-bag, in which caso it would requiro a neat 
^border round it, also of patchwork, but of suffi- 
cciently subdued colors not to interfere with tho 
Sbrilliancy of the central figures. 

( The ground color is of considerable importance 
(\n this kind of work, os, should too bright a tint bo 
^employed, tho effect of tho figures is quito Bpoiled. 
( Black silk is not objectionable, but by far the best 
S material that can bo employed is gray glacb silk— 
(that kind which is made of black and white woven 
£ together, but not a dyed gray, 
f Tho pattern should be carefully drawn or traced 

( on a sheet of paper. Aud tho worker is recom¬ 
mended to number tho pieces, as in tho copy, as a 
guido to tho coloring. 

Should further aid bo necessary, it will bo found 
useful to tint tho pattern slightly with water-color, 
and then to proceed as follows:— 

Tho piece in tho corner marked with a cross X. 
>should bo cut out first, and covered carefully with 
! tho gray silk; a second piece should then bo cut out, 

' covered, and sewed to tho first, before another is cut 
>o(T. Proceed in this way until all the pieces aro 
'covered and sewn together. Obserro that only one 
>piece is to be cut from tho pattern at a time, other- 
> wise confusion would ensue, and tho work bo 


COMIC PATCHWORK. 

Comic patchwork is a series of irregular geometri¬ 
cal figures, so combined as to form a representation 
of the human figure in various attitudes. 

Prom the necessity of using angles more or less 
PutCjia this kind of work, the figures have always 
* grotesque appearance. The design now described 
b one which, although presenting apparent diffi- 
rahy in the execution, will bo found perfectly 
practicable, if tho directions given nre carefully 
attended to. 

Ihe quantity of silk roqnircd to cover each piece 
Ufo small, that thoso who keep up a silk rag-bag 
*HI have but little trouble in assorting tho neeci- 
wry number of colors. But thoso who wish to 
execute this piece of work, and havo no such rc- 
Kmrce at hand, aro recommended to go to any 
rejpectablo shop where they are in tho habit of 
dealing, and to select one-eighth of a yard of each 
ratable ribbon, carefully saving tho overplus for 
the next picco of work. 

This design may be, when finished, stretched on 


> spoiled. 

' An experienced needlewoman will find no diffi¬ 
culty in executing this pattern, tut those who 
^attempt silk patchwork for tho first time must bo 
£ careful, when covering the pieces, to fold tho silk 
£ exactly over the edge, neither leaving any extra 
^space, or turning down any portion of the paper. 

S The following selection of colors is recommended; 
ktho numbers in the list refer to the proper places in 
^tho illustrated pattern:— 

S 1. Background.. Gray glacS silk. 

c* 2. Faces, necks, hands Pink silk. 

S 3. Young woman’s hair Brown do. 

£ 4. Do. do. dress Purple do. 

^ 5. Do. do. feet Black do. 

1 6. Do. do. band* 

kerchief........ T^hite do. 

7. Do. do. stool Yellow do. 

8. Old woman’s bonnet Straw color. 

9. Itibbon, curtain, do. Green do. 

10. Old woman’s shawl Plaid ribbon. 

11. Do. do. gown Palo small-patterned silk. 

12. Do. do. umbrella Dark bluo silk. 

13. Do. do. feet Black. 

1 14. Do. do. chair Orange. 

It will bo evident that the sewing must bo of the 
neatest description and done at tho back. Should 
difficulty be found in procuring the requisite fine¬ 
ness of sewing silk, fino sewing cotton, Nos. 50 or 
GO (not glncd), will answer very well. 
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Stint (Jill of ffat Hofififar#. 

Amidst all the magnificonco of Switzerland, 1 
there is nothing to surpass the grandeur of the 
scenery which encircles the summit of the Rigi, \ 
called the Rigi Culm. This mountain, situ-] 
ated near the lake of Lucerne, is not, however, < 
so remarkable for its elevation, as for the. 
singularity and advantage of its position. J 
You might imngine that the Creator of all* 
things had thrown up a standing place for tlie ( 
intelligent admirors of his works, in the centre j 
of a vast amphitheatre, which iB a kind of^ 
world in miniature, where beauty and sublimity \ 
occur in endless diversities, in continued alter-* 
nations, and in eternal rivalry. From this< 
point the spectator contemplates, on the one 
side, beneath his feet, the lakes and less 
mountainous regions of Switzerland, stretching 
like a map to the far distant horizon; and, on 
the other, a semicircle of the Alps, with their 
mighty breadth and snow-covered peaks. The 
day which wo devoted to the ascent of the 
Rigi, was one of perfect serenity and clearness. 
Over all the azure skies not a cloud was to be 
seen; not a sound was to bo heard ; all nature 
seemed to repose in sunshine and stillness: so 
that fancy might have deemed It a scene for 
angels to light upon; a resting-place between 
heaven and earth 1 

A little below the Alpine ridges, was to be 
seen a streak of brilliant clouds, which lifted 
them to an apparent height far superior to 
their real elevation, bewildering the imagina¬ 
tion with an indistinct impression of scenery, 
that partook of a kind of celestial character.; 
What superadded to the effect was the circum¬ 
stance of a small white cloud, occasionally 
detached from the fleecy girdle, and wafted by 
some gcntlo breeze along the pure and peace¬ 
ful atmosphere. ] 

There was, however, one spot which partook 
of a very different character from the rest, i 
No mind endowed even with the common sen-] 
sibilitics of our nature, could survey it without 1 
emotions of melancholy interest, for it wns the, 
grave of multitudes who were suddenly pro-] 
cipitated into eternity, by th q fall of the moun~i 
tain of Roasberg; an event distinctly traceable] 
in the long strip of dusty brown, which be- 4 
spoke ruin and desolation; and exhibited, nsc 
seen from the Rigi, a striking contrast with* 
the surrounding vordure and fertility. In< 
travelling towards the town of Art, wo lmd< 
previously stopped to examine the effects of 4 
the catastrophe, and to indulge in those reflect 


Jtions upon the uncertainty of life which are 
l always calculated to benefit the mind, and 

'Which such a melancholy prospect was calcu- 
i Iated to inspire. 

J The valley, once rich and fertile, but now 
j partly filled up with huge and scattered frag- 
>ments of earth, stretched along from the south- 
i ern extremity of the lake of 7 ug, to that of the 
J lake of Lowertz, a distance of five or six miles. 
>On one side, and in immediate proximity, th® 
’ Rigi ascends to the height of about four thousand 
[ three hundred and fifty-six feet above tbe 
! level of the lake of Lucerne; on the other, the 
, Rufiiberg, or Rossbcrg (more familiarly called 
] the Koutli), rises to about three thousand five 
■ hundred and sixteen. Roth these masses be* 
Hong to a chain of mountains, which, geologi¬ 
cally considered, seem to have been formed of 
the fragments or debris, and rolled flints of tbs 
i primitive mountains, which, being mingled 
I with sand, or gravel and calcareous sediment, 
have formed those conglomerations which are 
technically denominated Puildingstone. In tbe 
neighborhood they are commonly called Xajtl- 
jlue , because they assume the appearance of a 
cement stuck nil over with the heads of nails, 
it is obvious that from the nature of their for¬ 
mation, these masses can acquire no greit 
solidity, find must bo easily operated upon It 
the external elements, or by internal forces. 

Little, if any doubt, can be entertained, that 
the Rigi and the Kossberg were originally one 
inass, which was torn asunder by some convul¬ 
sion of nature, accompanied probably by an 
irruption of waters from the south. Convinc¬ 
ing proofs of this pristine union were visible 
before the last catastrophe, both in the color 
and the direction of the rocky masses; and it 
should seem that even the whole valley of Art, 
now covered with verdure, woods, and or¬ 
chards, formerly constituted a part of the lake 
of Zug. 

The distance from Art to the village of 
Goldau, reckoning in the continental way, ii 
about half an hour; whence was a distinct 
view of the lake of Lowertz, with its two beau¬ 
tiful islands. The valley then enlarges, and 
by travelling southward, you reach Rusingen; 
thence coming round,to Lowertz, the road is 
frequently shaded by noble trees, tho cottage! 
decorated with vines, and tho whole of this 
Arcadia with pastoral simplicity. Ruin, how¬ 
ever, has continually been at work in this 
favored region. An old manuscript mention! 
the village of Rbthen, which was built on that 
part of the Rossbcrg from which the portion of 
the mountain was Beparnted in the last catas- 
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trophc, and which was destroyed by similarc 
means. 5 

Near the summit of the Itossberg, was as 
solitary thatched cottage (chauraifcre), the in-5 
habitant of which was alarmed by an unusualS 
noise iu the mountain, about two o’clock in< 
iho afternoon of September 2d, 1806. Super-^ 
attributing it to some malignant< 
demon, lie immediately ran to Art for a clergy-^ 
man to nppeaso the evil spirit. During liis< 
absence the moment of the explosion rapidly £ 
approached. His wife in the mean time Imp-< 
psly escaped with her infant child in her arms, \ 
terrified by the repeated crushing sounds she* 
heard, which were followed by the falling of< 
stones and fragments of rock. In a moment, ^ 
the cottage was swept away. Travellers wlioc 
were proceeding from Obcr-Art to Goldnu, ob-J: 
served the top of the Itossberg in a state of< 
agitation, while its trees and orchards ap-< 
[ic.ired as if shook by some giant hand. Thc< 
whole forest of Goldnu was speedily over-< 
thrown with a tremendous crash. It was now< 
live o’clock. The rapidity and force withe 
which largo masses of stone were driven to! 
great distances can* scarcely be imagined ; we* 
calculated that stones of no inconsiderable < 
magnitude, were propelled at least an English! 
mile, or perhaps half a league. Entire hills! 
were thrown down, and others substituted in< 
their stead, by the falling and rolling frag-! 
merits. The lake of Lower!* was suddenly! 
raised above its bunks, by the displacing of a| 
considerable portion of its waters; while< 
bouses and villages, with their peaceful in*! 
habitants, woods, meadows, pasturages, allj 
disappeared at once! The consternation which* 
seized upon the whole country, and the im-! 
mediate and agitnted search of surviving; 
friends after parents, children, brothers, sis-* 
ters, and neighbors, can neither he described! 
nor forgotten. The laughing valley became at ‘ 
once, and forever, a gloomy sepulchre! • « 

It has been supposed, and with great proba-, 
bility, that tho immediate cause of this calam-J 
iiy was long in preparation, by the gradual 
accumulation of water and rubbisli in the in-* 
tenor of the mountain. This at length bursty 
forth in a torrent of mingled mud and stone, ■ 
which overwhelmed everything in its course, 
and rushed into the lake of Lowortz; while! 
the woods and pastures on the surface sud¬ 
denly sunk into tho unoccupied chasm. This 
opinion derives support from tho statement of 
sorno shepherds, published at Schwytz, iu 
which they speak of having discovered a 
cavern, at a considerable height up the moun¬ 


tain, the small opening of which waB suddenly 
enlarged into the form of ft prodigious arch. 
They add, that a collection of water was found 
within it, the extent of which they could 
neither explore nor fathom. At a greater 
elevation were several holes, into which, if 
a stone were thrown, there was found no re¬ 
verberation; plainly indicating that the moun¬ 
tain was perforated in this manner to an un- 
ascertainahlo depth. 

Tho extent of tho mischief cannot, perhaps, 
be fully determined. The villages of Goldau and 
Busingcn, with the hamlet of Ilueloch, were 
covered with ruin: the same may be reported of 
the greater part of the village of LowerU ; while 
the loosened fragments rolled upon Untcr and 
Ober-Kuthen, and swept away a multitude of 
isolated habitations and buildings in the plain. 
The waters of the lake of Lowertz, being 
forced in the opposite direction to the descend¬ 
ing mass, endangered the village of Seven, on 
the other side of the lake, and even destroyed 
a few houses. On the little islet was found a 
vast accumulation of wrecks; and in the vil¬ 
lage of Steinen a quantity of fish had been 
driven with the waves, and floated about the 
streets. 

It has been calculated that nearly one thou¬ 
sand persons suffered by this convulsion of 
nature, which was rendered more melancholy 
by the sudden and surprising manner of its 
occurrence. Several gentlemen and ladies of 
| distinction, who were at the instant crossing 
‘the bridge of Goldau, perished; while some of 
• their companions, who had preceded them only 
!a short distance, were saved. One or two re¬ 
markable escapes have been narrated, which 
■ there is reason to believe arc authentic. 

A servant at the village of Busingcnfled into 
a barn; but the place of refuge soon after- 
; wards became a perfect wreck. Providentially 
a beam was impeded by a fragment of rock, 
and thrown over his head in a slanting direc¬ 
tion, so as to afford him an effectual protection 
\ from even the slightest injury. An infant at 
J the breast was caught and borne along the 
; surface of tho agitated lake, till it was safely 
!deposited in the neighboring meadow. Some 
j persons went from Lowertz to extricate, if 
^possible, a servant girl from a most perilous 
■situation, in consequence of the house in which 
: she dwelt being overwhelmed with tho torrent 
j of mingled mud and stone. She had separated 
: and* returned from tho fugitive family, with 
: whom she was attempting to effect her escape, 
; to search for one of tho children that was 
j missing. At the moment of entering the house, 
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it seemed to be swept along with great rapid¬ 
ity; and scarcely had she reached the apart¬ 
ment where she hoped to find the object of her 
pursuit, ere she found herself in darkness, 
and, to her own apprehension, sinking into a 
deep chasm. The voice of the child was dis-, 
tinctly heard, but she was incapable of stirring 
from the place to afford assistance. Conclude 
ing that all was lost, she told the child it was 
the end of the world, that all aid was im- < 
possible, and nothing remained but patiently : 
and submissively to wait for death. During < 
this conversation they heard, indistinctly, the< 
sound of the evening bell at the village of< 
Steincn, which in some degree inspired thee 
hope of deliverance. Throughout the whole ( 
night, however, they numbered every hour, 
which successively was deemed their last, till, * 
at the break of day, her master, who had come < 
to search for his wife, but only to find her a< 
stiffened corpse buried In the mud, was en- < 
abled to extricate both servant and child from < 
their imminent danger. $ 
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ISishtcon Hundred Sixty-Three. 

Tho old weaver at Timo’s loom, whom wo ebris- j 
ton Eighteen IIundred Sixty-Ttco, has finished hlsc 
work and passed away, and now thoro comes to tho { 
loom another wcavor, and takes tho old soat, and< 
commences tho old work, and his hand is strong, 
with its young blood, and his face kindles with joy < 
and inspiration ns thoro rises boforo bira in radiant < 
vision tho now patterns and doviccs which shall fill] 
tho davs that arc tho warp with which ho woaves. < 
And so, wo stand in tho dawn of another yoar.} 
Tho last sound of tho dirgo has died upon tho air,< 
and tho now ones havo Btruck their joyful wolcomoP 
tho Now Year that Is horn to all of us. $ 

Wo stand in tho now January and strivo to peer? 
with ourbumnn vision down that future which wosco ^ 

tos In a glass darkly ! What gifts it has for us—what? 
tidings of weal or woo, who shall riso up and pro-p 
claim; thoy oro locked up in darkness nnd silence? 
among its hours—tho hours which will not comoforth S 
nor sponk until tholr appointed timo and uttcranco. < 
But roader, wo know—you and I—that if it ho,, 
ordained for us to walk down tho path which loads c 
straight and steady through all tho days of this, 
yoar, wo shall find manifold slippory places, mani-< 
fold rough passages and sharp corners, and bleak c 
and tirosotno crossings; and many pleasant wayn, t. 
too, many spots enrpoted with the cool grocn v 
plush of summer grasses; many by-ways whoroswoott 
flowora will grow; many inns at which our souls \ 
shall lay down thoir scrip and staff, and tako rest l < 
So tho good nnd tho ovil will como to us, os Uio < 
wlntor days; and tho summer ones will como to‘ 
.this year; and ns wo cannot tell whether tho rains ( 
or tho sunshino most makes tho buds to swell and* 
tho grass to sprout, so wo cannot tell whether tbeso, 
other rains or sunshino will do most towards ripen-* 
ing our souls for that Hereafter for which they, 
who oro tho children of our Father who is in : XIca-.| 
.von do live. ' 

.Door rendor, wo who stand in tho bJrth-moru oT 
tho year, cannot tell whera its death-night shnllfindi 
us ; but whorovor it bo, may it lio nearer Heaven, J 
Lot not our hoarts fall us for fear ! Of this ono- 
thing nro wo cortoin—tho lovo and caro of God, for| 
thoso who trust Him 1 And let us moko good, high 
oarnost resolves of living and working on this New 
Year—resolves that shall go down, into tho humblo 
and weak things of lifo, and exalt and sanctify 
thorn—resolves after a bettor, truer, moro tranquil 
lifo—a life whoso treasurd shall ho laid up whoro 
no "moth and rust of advorsity” shall oat into 
thorn. And so, when tho young woavor’s shuttlo 
has wrought up all tho hours and days and wocks, 
and ronchod onco moro tho polo warp of Decembor, 
.may it bo woll with us—woll with us in tho . best 
Yonso, of something conquorcd, something achieved, 
something attained and lived in tho year that has 
gono over us 1 So tako onco moro from this right 
•hand, and this wenk pen, oh Reader, then. "Bo 
steadfast, bo courageous and of good cheer!" 

T. V, T. 
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©III} fct. 

BY MllR. A. 0. S. ALI.AItl). 

CllAPTF.lt I, 

“Wo aro coming homo, inotlior, to spend 
thanksgiving with you ; and who do you think 
comprises tho tee. Undo Kobcrt, cousins 
Florence, and Edith, rind, your own daughter, 
Ellio. 

“I fancy you now, holding up your hands 
in eurpriso and delight; and hour you ex¬ 
claim, ‘Well, who would havo thought it? 
Robert, coming to Now llampsliiro to spend 
thanksgiving with mo;* and you need not 
shndo your face, dear mother, to conceal Uiobo 
drops which overflow from tho fountains of 
your loving heart. 

“Undo Robert talks of nothing olso. Ho 
says ho would ‘ nmko a pilgrimage from Ken¬ 
tucky to Europo, to Bpond ono of those old- 
fashioned thanksgivings; snob, ns whon tho 
family all gathered around tho old rod brick 
hearth. Ah, that.old brick hearth,’ ho says,. 
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possessed a greater charm than tho marble ] “If I did not know tho fineness of your 
ones or his own luxurious homo. ^nature, dear mother, 1 sliould not say this to 

•“A man’s heart often gotB hoavy with his ijyou; hut, although time hns bleached tho 
purse, Elbe,’ ho said to mo_ono,evening, as ho;><lnrknoss from your hair, your youthful sym- 
was talking of tlio days when ho usod to go to>]>nthles havo bloomed beyond his power; and 
/school in tho old rod sohool-houso, at tho foot;>l feel that your own heart will pulsate moro 
of tho hill. i| deeply and richly, for tho grout thrill of hnp- 

“Unolo Hobcrt lias ono of tlioso nnturos^pinoss which is trembling in your child. This 
which retains, and sots apart us holy, those,is all I will toll you, until again in my Now 
portions of life wdiich aro interwovon with tho ^England homo, and then you shall hear nil. 
emotions of tho heart. Ho is never wonry oP> “ Undo Kobort 1ms come in whero I am 
talking of tho places which ho and EstherJjwriting, nnd says, ‘Tell Esther to send hor 
must visit; tho old gravo-ynrd; grandfather’sScnrringo to tho depot, at tho hour tho morning 
orchard; and tho spring in tho rock, around train nrrivos; for l’rovidonco favoring, wo 
which, ho says, you used to gather violets; ‘ shall all bo thoro, without fail;’ nnd until 
nnd knowing Undo Itobert, mother, you will then, no inoro from your absent Ei.uu.” 
not bo surprised, wlion I tell you that his eyes S 

filled with tears when I told him that tho old Mrs. Cloud pornsed tho nbovo loltor with a 
walnut, which usod to hang ovor tho rook, liad'jfnco of light nnd shade; her rontures woro not 
been cut down. ^exquisitely symmetrical, but fair and fino- 

“ How I admiro n man of that fino texturo, toned ; it was a ripe faoo, and you felt, gating 
which gathers all tho littlo shining pearls offupon it, that tho rain and sunshine which hnd 
fooling, which mon of courso would supposo^fallen in upon tho fifty years of hor life, liud 
bolong only to women. ^matured tho vintngo of her soul and mind, 

“I lihvo prepared a littlo surprise for him,‘'until tho bright clusters of thought nnd fooling 
mother. Ho supposes that Elder Austin, wlio^bung rich nnd purple in tho arbors of her 
was in tho primo of life whon ho left Clayton, ‘.spirit. 

twonty years ago, dead; and I havo not un-,| In reading tho latter part of Ellio’s letter, 
decoivcd him. Now, mother, what I havo S with ,ho sympathetic Joy she folt for her 
planned, is to havo Elder Austin at our \ daughter, blended a fear that sorrow might bo 
thanksgiving dinner; wlmt will Uncle Itobert J •« storo for hor finely wrought, sensitive child, 
say? How I long for" tho time whon I shall' sll ° kl >ow that Ellio’s lioart had not been 
again form ono of your group; for although '’easily won; nnd, Hint when ombnrking upon 
to ono of my rosthotio temperament, tho lux-<!<*«> rofl y waters upon which sho was now sail- 
ury, harmony’, nnd grandeur of Uncle Hubert's^ tuff. that sho had freighted her bark with all 
prinocly Kentucky homo, is lilto tho odor of V<'io pearls of her young liro’s gathering; and 
flowers to tho olfactories, nnd my lovo of tho!;sho felt how entirely happiness would bo 
beautiful is daily banqueted, how wisely it is'iwrooked, should tho rich freight go down bo- 
arranged, that oven theso noknowlcdgo tho ; neath tho waves of disappointment, 
supremacy of tho heart S llut sho did not muso long; a visit from an 

“Tell Alioo to prnctieo in her musio every'1 only brother, whom sho hnd not seen for ten 
day until wo arrive. I want my aristocratic,/years, was too groat an event for hor mind to 
but warm-hearted, Southern oousins, to seofremain in a contemplative stnto; and sho 
Hint tho anemones that bloom among tho ^rend to tho family who woro waiting with cx- 
granito hills, aro not in any rospect inferior ‘.pootant faoos, tho portion of Ellio’s letter 
to tho regal southern dahlias. /rotative to tho visit; tho effect wns olootrio. 

“I havo a soerct for your onr, mother, j’ “ Guess who’s coming 1” exclaimed Charlio, 
which 1 would rather trust my pon tlinn my v|a blue-eyed, curly-head, of oight, to his oldor 
lips to communicate, for then you will notsoojnnd moro sedato brother, Edwin, who, with 
tho color, which I feel now, burning in my r satchel in hand, just enmo in from school, 
cheeks. That prosenoo, whioli is to woman’s J.’“ Undo Itobert is coming homo with sister 
lioart ns tho sunrise to tho morning, illumi-sEllio, in two weeks; and I shouldn’t wondor 
noting and glorifying, awnkoning rloh flowers if ho brought mo a whole boxful of presents.” 
whoso petals woro elosod in tho darkness, hash “I liopo ho will, Charlie, and then you will 
nrisou upon my life, and Binging birds exult .share with mo, wont you?” but master Charlio 
in tho dawn, ns tho songstors wclcomo tho blush Snot considering his brother’s sympathy ns un- 
•of aurora, whioh horalds her lover approach. «[ selfish as became an older brother, ran off to 
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find among Iris playfellows a group to dazzle 
witli his brilliant expectations. 

At length tho last day of tho two weeks, 
which formed\he gulf between the meeting ot 
tho friends, arrived; and before tho starry 
regiments retreated from the triumphal ban¬ 
ners of light, the Cloud family were stirring; 
and tho cackling of chickens, rattling of dishes, 
grinding of spices, and beating of eggs, gave 
evidence that the grand thanksgiving dinner 
Biegc had begun. 

“Shall I make the pumpkin pies,* Mrs. 
Cloud?” called the girl, to that lady, who had 
gone into the collar to put away the mince 
pies and fruit cake. 

“Not for the world, Eunice! get the cream, 
milk, spices and eggs ready; but Robert 
must have just such a piece of pie for hia 
dinner as mother qsed to make. You can 
make the dressing for tho turkey, and the 
floating island, but I know just the taste 
brother will expect the pumpkin pie to 
have. You see, Eunice,” apologized Mrs. 
Cloud, “ mother’s pumpkin pics were consid¬ 
ered the best in the neighborhood; and a 
piece like hers will make our thanksgiving 
dinner to-day, seem more like the last one he 
spent with us, when father sat at the head of 
the table, and mother was in her scat; but they 
will both be vacant to-day;” and a tear 
lighted, with its soft brilliance, the mellow 
eyes of Mrs. Cloud. 

“Mother, can you leave now? it is ten, 
and they will bo hero at eleven,” vibrated the 
sweet, gentle vqico of Alice Cloud, ns Bhc 
came to the dining-room door, where her mo¬ 
ther was helping to arrange the table. 

“Yes, in a few minutes, Alice; everything 
is doing so well; tho turkey is a beautiful 
russet, and so tender; tho cakes are perfect; 
and the jar of currant jelly which I opened 
this morning, is as bright and clear as a ruby. 
I never bad better luck with mince and pump¬ 
kin pies; and now, Eunice, if you think 
you can manage, I will preparo to receive 
them!” and she followed her daughter to her 
dressing-room. 

“What shall I wear, Alice?” 

“Your brown merino, mother; let me baste 
this strip of edging around the neck; and if 
you have nothing more for mo to do, I will go 
and dress, for there goes the carriago to meet 
them at tho depot. Oh, mother, I am such a 
plain, unpolished girl, that I am afraid my 
brilliant, beautiful cousins will hardly think 
me worth their notice.” 

“Just be yourself, my dear,” replied Mrs. 


^ Cloud, as she looked after (be fawn-like girl, 
with lier spiritual face and delicate figure. 

I ' “The carriago is coming, mother! they aro 
incoming,” shouted Charlie, an hour later, as 
>witk cap in band, he came flying down stairs. 
>“I saw' them from the corner-room window!** 
j “Aro you sure, Charlie?” Mrs. Cloud tried 
Uo speak steadily, but there wns a nervous 
chaste in her words; but the boy wns out of 
! hearing, and the family, who assembled upon 

> the broad door-step, caught a glimpso of tho 

> carriage ns it came around a bend iu the road, 
>a quarter of a mile distant. Mrs. Cloud 

> quickly stepped into the parlor:— 

5 “Now\ Father Austin, retire into that room, 
>and I will come in w’hcn dinner is ready, and 
)takc you into tho dining-room by another 
jdoor.” 

* “ Tlicro is Ellic, looking from the carriago 

> window, bowing and smiling,” said Alice, her 
) violet eyes humid with joy. 

> The carriago stopped; a gentleman with 
>dark hair, threaded with silver, stepped out 
>and approached Mrs. Cloud. At first, she 
£ could not recognize him as tho brother whom 
^she had seen ten years before, with tho lustro 
jupon his dark brown hair; but the same eyes 
l were there, reflecting the same soul, and with 
•>a voice which broke in a sob, she pronounced 
5 her brother’s name; “Robert;” “Esther;? 
^for some moments no other words wero spoken, 
i At length the greetings were over, and Alice 
j was taken quite by surprise at the warmth 
'with which her cousins embraced her. 

> “ She is a perfect spirituellc!” said Florence 

* to Edith, as soon as they were alono. “ I had 
>not expected to admire her as much as Cousin 
>Ellic; but her nature is a delicate mezzotint, 
) while Ellio’s is richly colored.” 

5 The dinner hour arrived, and when each 
>had been assigned ki3 place at the table, tho 
>old pastor quietly entered, and extending liis 
J hands, asked a blessing upon tho meal boforo 
j them. 

, Robert Ashley listened in bewilderment; 

> and when it was concluded, looked inquiringly 
>nt Mrs. Cloud. 

J “Don’t you know Elder Austin?” asked 
>Mrs. Cloud. 

I “Not our old minister, Esther? I heard 
) that ho was dead, fivo years ago.” 

> “ Tho same, Robert, who gave to you this 
^hand twenty-five years ago, when you bccamo 

> a member of our church,” replied thovencrablo 
^old man, as ho extended his band; but tears 
}were choking tho utterance of both; and. tho 
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Hence, which is more powerful than words, 
vas not. broken, until the wavo of emotion 
»gain returned to the depths of feeling. 

“ This is next to seeing my own father here,” 
romblcd Mr. Ashley’s voice. “Among all 
.ho pleasures anticipated, I had not expected 
Ms.” 

“ Tour father has taken a higher seat, Ro- 
)ort, and I am only waiting among the trees, 
n the evening, to benr the voice of my Lord 
jailing me,” replied the old pastor, as he stood 
here, wearing upon his brow tho benediction 
jf a peaceful spirit. * 

Mrs. Cloud was amply repaid in her efforts 
o make her dinner puritanic in its character, 
ly her brother’s keen appreciation of cvery- 
Jiing which reminded him of thanksgiving at 
he homestead: and when it was over, he ex¬ 
pressed a belief of having been plunged into 
ho fabulous fountain of youth: as lie could 
oy no other means, have slipped back twenty- 
ivo years of bis life, which this dinner being 
* reality, he must have done he said. 

“The fountain has not taken the silver! 
breading from your hair, father,” said Flor¬ 
ence. 

“Ko, but it has washed some of the inden¬ 
tations of dare from my heart, my dear; nnd 
now, girls, get your hats, and if Ellic nnd 
Alice will go with us, I will take you to tho 
eld stono house where I was born.” 

CIIATTEIt II. 

Ellic Cloud was a true New Hampshire girl. 
Horn and reared among the granito hills, 
whose pure air imparts that tinge to the clear 
eheek, which is sometimes found upon the 
enamel of shells. Sho had one of those sym¬ 
metrical natures seldom found; uniting the 
practical and imaginative; a combination 
which is becoming so rare among tho people 
>f the nineteenth century. 

We are cultivating on<T~or two branches 
upon the tree of life, throwing into them nil 
the sap of existence, while the other boughs 
are neglected; and, as a result, there arc but 
few characters, when viewed upon all sides, 
whose disproportion docs not painfully meet 
tho eye. 

Ellie’s nature was happily an exception ; 
over the base of the practical and useful, ran 
tho graceful foliage which composed the [es¬ 
thetic temperament. Ardent in her feelings, 
she embraced with her whole heart, every 
causc of which sho became tho friend. 

Her visit at her uncle’s was during the last 
'^residential campaign, when a strong wave of 


leenng was surging lrom Uie gulf to the i'o- 
tomac. But Ellic had lived too near Bunker 
Hill, to hear whispers of “disunion” without 
a thrill of indignation.- 

She had met, while at her uncle’s, a gentle¬ 
man just returned from a northern college, 
Walter Talcott, a young man of great promise 
and personal attraction; and Ellic Cloud, 
who had never before seen one to whom sho 
felt sho could yield unconditional homage, 
acknowledged her heart a conquered province, 
and Walter Talcott its conqueror. 

The last month spent at her uncle’s, while 
she was wearing upon her finger that “round 
hoop of gold,” in which was encircled tho 
hopc3 of a whole life to her, was a blissful, 
enchanted dream. Sleeping or waking, tho 
anthem of her heart thrilled its music. How 
sho longed to tell her mother and Alice of the 
idol which she had set up in her heart; and the 
evening following their arrival at her home, 
after their guests retired, tho three sat alone by 
the fire, aud while its light mingled with tho 
blushes upon her face, she described to them 
her first meeting with Mr. Talcott, and closed 
the narration, by holding up in the flickering 
light, the betrothal ring. 

“ It is a diamond !” said Alice, with an eye 
to its pecuniary, as well as spiritual sig¬ 
nificance. “ Is ho wealthy? this ring is try¬ 
ing to dazzle me into that belief.” 

“Yes, very; but you know, Alice, that, with 
me, Is an accidental , rather than an essential 
circumstanco of exalted manhood.” 

Alice smiled. 

“Yes, or the rich Boston merchant would 
not have left with such a cloud upon his hand- 
somo face, Ellic.” 

* *- * * * 

“Fort Sumter is taken !” Ellic Cloud heard 
this first mutter of the distant thunder of war, 
as it came echoing from Carolina; the herald 
that the fearful stofm of blood was near; and 
all the energy and sympathy of her nature 
was aroused in behalf of her country; and 
with this deep emotion, blended a thought of 
her lover. Sho was eager to see him step for¬ 
ward and lend his endowments to the support 
of that cause, upon which hung tho hopes of 
the oppressed of the nations of the earth. 

Since tho land had arisen to rush to tho 
rescue, she had not received a line from Wal¬ 
ter; and a vague fear of the cause of his 
silence, which she would not, dared not giro 
form, darkened her spirit’s horizon. 

The glorious May had returned to her forest 
palaces, and was banging up through their 
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grand old halls their rich green drapery. 
Ellie was standing by the window of her 
chamber, inclining the honeysuckle vine, its 
green lace work tempering so pleasantly the 
sunlight which fell through its meshes, when 
Charlie peeped into her room holding up to 
her view a letter, whose direction was in the 
familiar hand. 

• “Oh, Charlie I” and she sprang to take it; 
but that young hopeful made a hasty retreat 
half way down the stairs, where ho halted, 
“awaiting another advance of the enemy.” 

“Now, Ellie, you can havo ibis when you 
promise to make that soldier’s cap that you 
said you hadn’t time to make.this morning, and 
sew the stars on my flag.” 

“1*11 make the cap; Charlie; but I haven’t 
time to sew on the stars.” 

“ And I haven’t time to stand hereand 
at three leaps, Charlie was down stairs. 

“Come back, Charlie I I’ll get Jennie Hall 
to sew them on.” 

“This very afternoon?” exacted Charlie. 

“Yes, this very afternoon. Now give me 
my letter, quick,” and, in her impatience, she 
ran half way down the stairs. 

She tore apart the envelope, with fingers \ 
which trembled with excitement, and glanced' 


> 

^fearful winter had, in a few moments, dropped 
>down upon the glorious summer of her sister’s 
jheart, freezing and withering its rich bloom; 
i and she dreaded the first words which should 
| be coined from her soul’s fierce agony; but no 
'sound broke the fearful silence.. Alice felt 
(that she would rather bo alone, and quietly 
| left the room; and then, the anguish which 
' was convulsing her soul, voiced itself in low, 
deep moans; then, when the first wild tempest 
had passed, the cold bitter night of desolation 
settled around her spirit; but it was a starless 
night. Seating herself at her table, Bho wrote: 

“Clayton, May, 1861. 

“Mr. Talcott: —The enemies of my coun*. 
try arc my enemies. Ellie Clour.” 

She took from her finger the ring he had 
given her, and enclosed it in tho letter; and 
as sho did this, in spite of the spirit that' 
nerved her, tears, which acknowledge no con¬ 
trol, would fall from her eyes. It was not the 
reality over which she wept; but tho dream 
which had been dissolved; the shadowy 
“might havo been.” 

“ Ellie,” called her mother ; “ can you come 
down and read the daily to me ? while I finish 
Charlie’s zouave.” 


swiftly and eagerly over the lines; sho was bcwil-, 
dered, and made an effort to read it again ; but j 
the letters seemed blurred, and with the heavy; 
pressure under her brow she doubted whether J 
uhe had comprehended it. She handed it to her < 
sister, “Read it to me, Alice, I cannot under-< 


“In a minute, mother;” she held each word 
with a strong curb of will, lest a quiver in her 
voice Bhould betray her. She entered the 
room where her mother was sitting, and 
taking up the paper, began to read some un¬ 
important item. , 


stand it; and Alice, w'ho did not observe thej: 
expression upon Ellie’e face, read :— <: 

<: 

“ Camp Dixie, May, *61. 

“Dear Ellie:— You will sec by this, that<; 
I have not listened, unmoved, to the appeal of 
a people of too much Bpirit to bear longer the<| 
indignities heaped upon them by a portion of£ 
the North. I remember, Ellie, that you onceC| 
remarked to me, that you would not marry a <•' 
man in whoso veins ran a drop of disloyal V 
blood; but knowing how; much you admire<-' 
that spirit which will not submit to encroach-£ 
ment, I even yet trust that you will reconsider? 
the assertion to which I have alluded, and; 
which.neither of us then supposed would be? 
put to so severe a test. 5 

“Hoping that if you cannot sympathize in? 
our cause, you will at least not condemn me, I? 
remain your own Walter.” \ 

Alice did not speak when she had finished; 
-tho letter; no word seemed appropriate. She ? 
.knew by the white, compressed lips, what 


“ Ellie, why don’t you read tho dispatches ?”j 
asked Mrs. Cloud, a little impatience in her 
voice; but when sho raised her eyes to tho 
face of her daughter, she read in it the writing 
of a great desolation. She had seen Charlie 
taking up the letter, and at once suspected 
the cause. 

“ Wliat is it, my child ? you are not afraid 
to confide in your mother, arc you ?” 

Tho sympathetic voice penetrated tho tliick 
cloud which hung over her heart; and through 
the rent gushed the tear-rain. 

“Oh, mother, it is all over; I have Bent 
back Walter Talcott his ring, and with it all 
my hopes of happinessand she took the 
letter from her pocket and handed it to her 
mother, who regarded her with blended emo¬ 
tions, pity for her deep suffering, and admira¬ 
tion of tho heroism which had led her so 
promptly to sacrifice every personal feeling 
for a great principle. 

Two months of gloomy days were woven into 
the web of Ellie Cloud’s life, days when she 
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olt that death upon tho battle field would be 
mppincss when compared with . the mildew 
vhicli was gathering upon her youth. 

“Mother, I have enlisted.”* It was Harry 
31oud who electrified his family by this an¬ 
nouncement, as he joined them in the parlor, 
whore Alice was practicing a patriotic piece of 
music. 

The mother aroso from her scat, and laid 
her hand upon her Bon’s head ; that fair, boyish 
head, wearing only the ripeness of twenty 
summers, saying, as she did so, ^ 

“You have been a comfort to me, Harry, 
ever since I rocked you in your cradle; and 
were I asked to make a sacrifice for my coun-' 
try, I could make none greater than to give my, 
oldest son, who has never wrung his mother’s 
heart, hut always been a blessing and a pride ;, 
and I am proud of you to-day, my son, that] 
you have too much spirit to remain inactive at< 
home, whilo others do tho work of saving the| 
government.” < 

Those were pale faces that bent over thej 
work of getting Harry ready that afternoon ; < 
and as he appeared in tho door just before tea, c 
with that face delicate as a girl’s, and theJ 
mother and sisters 'thought how soon thatc 
beautiful head might lie upon the battle field , c 
the golden hair tangled with blood, it was tooc 
much; and Alice dropped her work with thc< 
low exclamation, 44 Oh, Harry!” <■ 

He went and stood by her side, laying his£ 
hand upon her bowed head. < 

44 Alice, you would not discourage me ?” < 

She arose and put her hands upon his shoul-J 
ders. < 

‘‘Don’t think that, Harry! I should blushJ 
for you if you did not go ; I am proud of you, < 
my brother, but none the less pained.” ^ 

The day for Harry’s departure came, and^ 
Ellie stood pale and tearless as those braved 
men marched by her, as they would- march up$! 
to the cannon’s fierce mouth, following thei' 
stars upon their country’s banner, which £ 
should light them into the darkness of battle. ? 
There is a deeper grief than that expressed by<J 
tears; a sorrow so freezing that it congeals^ 
the drops ere they reach the eye. ( 

Her brother clasped her hand as he passed. £ 
“May Heaven guard you, my brother! You? 
may die for our country; I am dying for it; 
now.” He understood her, although no wordQ 
had ever passed between them relative to her£ 
lover’s disloyalty. ? 

44 Yes, Ellie, many die for their country d 


t who never see tho battle field,” replied Harry, 

| as ho pressed her hand. 

Oh, if Walter Talcott had been one of 
| those brave men, she mused—if he had 
fallen beneath the’folds of tho old banner—if 
she could have remembered him as she once 
knew him, against the cloud of her sorrow 
would have arched the beautiful bow of me¬ 
mory and hope ; for tho tears which fall over a 
buried love arc not half so agonizing or bitter 
as those which drop upon a fallen, living idol. 

Two months had passed since Harry joined 
tho Qrrny, and still the cold, pitiless hand of 
sorrow was pressing the blood from Ellic’s 
cheek and lip. She had hoped against hope, 
that there might be some mistake—that one of 
her roguish cousins might have forged that 
letter which had hurled such a dart into her 
quivering heart; and then judgment wrested 
from her all such straws to which her spirit 
in its drowning agony clung. .She knew every 
peculiarity of the hand-writing ; it was his— 
hisonl}’; tho fact was piercing her through 
with its stony eyes, and she must not shrink 
from its gaze. 

Another dreadful battle had been fought, 
and anxious friends were waiting in painful 
suspense the “official reports” of the killed 
and wounded; but before they were received, 
a letter camo from Harry, saying— 

44 1 am wounded, Ellie, but not seriously; 
but enough to unfit me for duty. And now, 
Ellie, if you want to see and feel what the 
bravo men of the nation arc doing and suffer¬ 
ing for the old flag, come with father when he 
comes to tuko me home. The trip will benefit 
you; and, by the way, sis, I want you to see 
one of our colonels. He is a splendid officer, 
and what would be a great recommendation 
among you ladies, the handsomest man in his 
regiment; and, what seems to me unaccount¬ 
able, has taken a great fancy to your brother 
Harry.” 

44 Will you go Ellie ?” asked her father. 44 1 
shall start day after to-morrow.” 

Ellie hesitated; like most persons, when 
under the chill of sorrow, she refused to come 
out into tho sunlight of more cheerful spirits, 
and shrank from contact with the world; and 
what a few months ago would have been a 
pleasure, seemed now a task. 

44 Yes, Ellie, go,” urged her mother; “you 
can make Harry so much moro comfortable 
during the trip than father can; it is one of 
the gifts of a woman’s hand, you know.” 
And the thought of being useful to her bro¬ 
ther, decided her. 
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Mrs. Cloud secretly hoped that the trip, as 
well as the suffering which her daughter would 
witness, would turn aside her thoughts par¬ 
tially from her own unhappiness. 

The warm-hearted mothers, sisters and 
wives of the absent soldiers, embraced the op¬ 
portunity of sending tokens of remembrance 
and affection to their absent friends, of a 
more substantial character than messages 
simply; but crowded a box with cakes jellies, 
jams—everything which could tempt the appe¬ 
tite of an invalid^ to be taken by Mr. Cloud 
and his daughter to tho hospital. 

“You will find Lieutenant Cloud in there;” 
and the nurse opened tho door, and stepped 
aside, for the father and daughter to enter. 

Harry had not expected them so soon, and 
when his father’s sedate, kind face appeared, 
followed by that , of his beautiful sister, he 
experienced that delicious thrill of joy which 
no one better understands than the soldier, 
who is cut off from all the enjoyments-which 
constitute home. Impulsively, he * made an 
effort to spring to meet them ; but the wounded 
limb refused to assist in any such gymnastic.' 
In another moment, his father was besido him, [ 
his brown hand clasping his son’s, and Ellic’s 1 
tears were dropping on his face. , 

“Don’t cry, sis”—the tears in his own* 
eyes—“I am doing splendidly, the surgeon, 
says. A few experiences of this kind season< 
a soldier.” And ho smiled up in his sister’s i 
face. J 

“Father,” said Ellie, an hour later, “if you< 
will have that box brought in, I will givcj 
Harry something better than rice for his< 
dinner.” J 


> about home, and drinking in the answers with 
Jn zest which those who aro hourly surrounded 
>by its numberless ties can scarcely under¬ 
stand. 

' All at onco ho paused, and Bcemed for 
t tho first time to observe that his sister’s faco 
’had lost its oval outline, and that tho color 
• lmd almost faded from her cheek. ' He grew 
’ suddenly grave. Ho wanted to ask her if she 
had heard anything farther from her rebel 
[lover; but with that sensitive caution which 
is an attribute of some natures, bo was search¬ 
ing mentally for words which should not 
probe the wound of her heart. And in this 
little pause, the door swung so quietly upon 
its hinges that neither observed it until aroused 
by the voice of a third person. 

“ Lieutenant, I have called to sco how your 
wound is doing.” 

And that voice! It mado every fibre of 
Ellio Cloud’s frame vibrate, as tho full, deep 
tones camo thrilling upon her car. The 
young lieutenant bowed respectfully, and 
EUie, disbelieving the cvidcnco of her senses, 
turned towards the door. 

“ My sister—Colonel Talcotl.” 

For a moment Ellie stood petrified—speech¬ 
less; but in that moment thought, with its 
lightning swiftness, was* trying to solve the 
enigma. She would havo known that voice 
anywhere. Those were the same deep brown 
eyes, fathomless in tenderness. It was ho 
whoso supposed disloyalty had made her life 
for the last few months so desolate, standing 
beforo her, wearing the uniform of a United 
States officer. He advanced to meet her, with 
extended hand. 


The box was brought, and Ellie explored its l \ “ What docs it mean?” she faltered. She 
depths, bringing up raspberry jam, dried<*tried to look into his face, but tho color 
beef, cinnamon rolls, etc. In a word, cvery-Ji was rushing to her cheeks, and her voice 
thing which mother could think of to send. < 1 trembled. 

“Three cheers for the ladies of Clayton|”J “It means, Nellie, that I deserve the fate of 
enthusiastically exclaimed Harry. “If thatc[a traitor for making this dear little face so 
wont cure a wounded limb, it will a wounded^ thin and pale.” And he looked yearningly 
appetite. And now, Ellie, if you want toC down upon the trembling girl before him, as 
immortalize yourself, and render your memory ^ though ho would like to kiss the paleness 
sacred, just visit the poor fellows in tho£ from the sweet lips, were it not for the just 
hospital with the contents of that box ; and if^ then inconvenient presence of tho young lieu- 
there should be any Catholics here, there wxllj tenant. 

be another saint added to their calendar.” “In the name of all the Cresars, what’a 

“Just what I intend doing, Harry, when Ij! this?” shouted Harry, forgetting the deference 
have seen you enjoy your dinner;” and Ellie < which be had always observed towards a 
seated herself, with her face turned from thc£ superior officer, as tho truth flashed upon his 
door, towards her brother. Mr. Cloud had} mind that Talcott was tho name of bis sister’s 
gone out to make arrangements for Harry’s \ lover. And then one of those grand smiles, 
removal, and the brother and sister were j which mado him so beautiful, lit up Walter 
alone, tho former asking a hundred questions J Talcott’s face, and its light beamed in upon 
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§ Elbe’s soul—a glorious eunriso upon her 
spirit’s darkened landscape. 

“ It means, Lieutenant Cloud, that your 
sister and myself arc acquaintances. And 
now, as we knvo no other parlor, if you will 
be so obliging, sir, as to allow us to imagine 
this room one, and in consideration of the 
peculiar nature of the case will permit a 
misunderstanding to be cleared up in your 
presence, I shall be greatly your debtor.” 

“Most cheerfully, Colonel,” laughed Harry, 
“since it affords me the opportunity of witness¬ 
ing the making-up of a lovers’ quarrel, and 
which I stipulate, for the favor conferred, shall 
end as all such quarrels usually do.” 

And then succeeded the explanation. After 
volunteering in the Union service, Colonel 
Talcott recalled the expression made by Ellie, 
when the storm was beginning to mutter in 
the distance—the remark quoted In liis letter— 
and the fancy seized him to give her an oppor¬ 
tunity of exercising her talent in behalf of the 
Union, in the form of a scathing letter. But 
when lie received her reply, lie saw that 
decisive, earnest action, as well as earnest 
words, were a part of her nature, and he 
hastened to undeceive her. But, by a series 
of accidents, none of liis letters reached their 
destination. 

“ Can you forgive me, Ellie ?” he asked; 
and his face was drooping nearer that of the 
girl who had been hungering for the sound of 
that voice through those dark, dark months. 

She laid one hand in his, and toyed with his 
scarf with (he other; for Harry had, to all ap¬ 
pearance, become absorbed in the paper which 
he was holding up before bis face. And Walter 
Talcott knew he might, claim the little hand 
which had once before been plighted to him, 
and he again slipped the diamond ring upon 
Her finger. 

That afternoon, a travelling party, composed 
of Mr. Cloud, Harry, Ellie, and Colonel 
Talcott, took tho train for the East. Great 
was tho surprise of'thc Cloud family, when 
the carriage which they had sent to the depot 
arrived, to find that it contained a fourth 
person; and Alice, timid little fawn, was 
nearly overwhelmed to see that the gentleman 
wore the scarf and dress of a Colonel. And 
there might have been a flush of prido blended 
with the happiness upon Ellic’s face, as she 
walked up tho avenue leading to her father’s 
door, by tho side of the dark, handsome 
officer. 

* The next evening, there was a wedding at 


j Mr. Cloud’s, and Ellie became the bride of 
\ Colonel Talcott. And as the young man 
| related to the guests tho history of the test to 
> which ho had subjected Elbe’s patriotism, the 
Jold pastor who united them declared that a 
'young lady so true to the cause of her country, 
i deserved to marry a colonel. 
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